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OUR DAY--ALTRUISTIC 


Von. XIV. 


THE 
\ HEN William T. Stead explained to 


a Chicago audience, some eighteen 
months ago, his idea for the federation of 
all the forces for good in civic centers, he 
could scarce have hoped such beneficent 
results. The Civic Federation of Chicago 
has, from the day of its inception, been a 
great power for good. Its influence has 
manifested itself in almost every depart- 
ment of municipal affairs. 

When the substantial citizens of a com- 
munity, those in whom all the people have 
confidence and upon whose judgment all 
are willing to rely, consent to lend their 
endeavors toward good government, the 
results are far-reaching. 

Mr. Lyman J. Gage, President of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, and one 
of the ablest financiers of the country, is 
the President of the Civic Federation. Mr. 
Ralph M. Easley, a practical journalist, 
is the able Secretary, while the different 
committees are made up of the very best 
citizens. 

Attention has been called, from time to 
time, to the work of this Federation. It is 
non-partisan, and aims wholly and solely to 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 


CIVIL SERVICE FOR CHICAGO. 


Mayor Hopkins disappointed all those 
who hoped great things from him in the 
way of reform. This disappointment man- 
ifested itself in a very telling manner at 
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the election last month, when George B. 
Swift received a majority of over forty 
thousand. 

Realizing the power of the Civic Federa- 
tion, if there are not other motives which 
prompt the new Mayor, he will scarce do 
other than carry forward the wishes of the 
people. 

The most significant feature of the Chi- 
cago election was the adoption of the Civil 
Service Law passed by the State Legislature. 
By the adoption of this law, the city is 
assured a cleaner government. It is not 
an ordinance or a set of rules made by one 
council, to be repealed by another, but it is 
a law enacted by the state, and which has 
now been ratified by a popular municipal 
vote of over forty-five thousand majority. 

The law provides that the Mayor shall 
appoint three Civil Service Commissioners, 
for one, two and three years’ terms, respec- 
tively, not more than two of them to be 
members of one political party. Compet- 
ative examinations, open to all, shall be the 
test for entrance to municipal service; pro- 
motions are to be made on the basis of merit 
and seniority in service. 

‘Politics is not to be taken into account, 
either in appointments or promotions, and 
no person appointed under the Civil Service 
Rules shall be discharged or removed except 
for cause, upon written charges.” 

Chicago, which has been first in so many 
endeavors, now crowns herself with new 
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luster in being the first city of the country 
to formulate and adopt such a system of 
civil service for its own government. 


PEACE IN THE ORIENT. 


The plenipotentiaries of China and Japan 
have concluded their conferences, and the 
treaty has been signed. By the 8th instant 
doubtless the terms will be ratified by the 
Imperial authority of both countries. 

Even in the hour of her triumph, Japan 
has maintained the high course of honor in 
dealing with her adversary which she has 
manifested from the outset. Japan ranks 
among the great nations of theearth. She 
has dealt humanely and moderately with 
her enemy. China will pay as indemnity 
between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty million dollars. The island of For- 
mosa is to be ceded to Japan, Corea is to be 
recognized as an independent government, 
and Japan will retain the conquered places 
on the mainland as a guarantee of good 
faith on the part of China. 

There is mueh for hope to the world in 
the outcome of this conflict between China 
and Japan. It has evidently been God's 
plan for throwing China open to the fuller 
influences of the progressive spirit of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

At the outbreak of the war I published 
in this Review the following paragraphs, 
which will be read again after so many 
months with some interest: 

THE WAR IN THE WEST. 

Now that the center of population of the 
English-speaking race is New York, and not 
London, is it not time for us to call Japan West? 
It will help to bring the Orient before us as it 
actually is, and not as we have been accustomed 
to think it. That travel across the Pacific is 
constantly increasing, and with remarkable 
rapidity, is an admitted fact. Only a little more 
than twice the time required to make the run 
across from New York to Liverpool, carries the 
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west-bound traveler westward to the Orient, 
and lands him in Japan. The day is not far 
distant when a Liverpool on the shores of Puget 
Sound will stand as the gateway to the West. 
We are, then, probably more interested than 
we think in the outcome of this war in Corea. 

Two nations are at war who have hated each 
other from time immemorial. One of these 
nations has, during the last generation, opened 
her arms to all that is progressive. Her prom- 
ising young men have studied in different coun- 
tries of Europe, while almost every college in 
America boasts its Japanese students at one 
time or another during the last twenty or thirty 
years. The other nation prides itself on a 
civilization of forty centuries. It glories in its 
conservatism, and conservatism in China’s case 
has meant stagnation. The Chinese for cen- 
turies disdained to recognize but one nation, and 
that their own, and even yet they reluctantly 
admit that there are other powers. 

The success of China, then, would mean indef- 
inite delay to the modernizing of the Orient. 
The success of Japan, which may fitly be called 
the America of the Orient, means that the prog- 
ress already made, and which has such a strong 
foothold in Japan, will be extended. We are 
neutral, except in our sympathies, which are 
almost without exception with Japan. How 
could it be otherwise? Her people whom we 
have met have won our respect and our love. 
They have not wrapped themselves in the shellac 
of bigotry and refused to learn from the more 
fortunate or progressive. 

The Japanese who came among us were from 
the better classes, while on the other hand, we 
earry our laundry to the Chinaman, and find 
in most of the representatives of that great 
empire those who come from the lower classes. 
Then the spirit of the two nations are not to be 
compared. The walls of China, be they of tra- 
dition, conservatism, stagnation or paganism, 
must crumble before God’s plans are fully car- 
ried out. Japanese success will be a step in the 
progress of the world. 


SELF-HELP FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


The plan of self-help for the poor of our 
cities, which was introduced by Mayor 
Pingree, of Detroit, last year, and which is 
given in detail in another part of this issue, 
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is no experiment, but a demonstrated suc- 
cess. Dr. Tolman, the efficient secretary to 
Dr. Parkhurst’s work in New York City, 
has sent me the announcement that the 
Conference of Charities of the City of New 
York has adopted the same plan for aiding 
the poor of New York City. 

Almost every city has acres of vacant 
lots which ought to be cultivated by the 
poor, for themselves. There is no better 
way of dispensing charity. There should, 
in all such movements, be the elements of 
self-help, as in the Pingree plan. 


A PROBABLE SOLUTION OF THE IMMIGRANT 
PROBLEM. 


The New York Sun calls our attention 
to statistics which will be read with some 
feeling of gratitude on the part of many: 

“If the figures be correct that 312,771 
steerage passengers left this country last 
year for their native places in Europe, and 
that only 314,467 European immigrants 
arrived here, leaving the net gain in pop- 
ulation from abroad but 1,696 for the year, 
there is no need of any American repining 
on that account. 

“Even if a great part of the aliens who 
left us last year under pressure of the bad 
times prevalent in this country should find 
it to their interest to stay away perma- 
nently, there would not be any sense in 
our suffering depression for that reason. 

“It is not desirable that we should have 
an immigration of 600,000 or 700,000 
foreign-born persons every year. 

“We are well satisfied because immigra- 
tion has fallen off so largely within the 
past three or four years. 
for all concerned. 

“It is of importance that the ten millions 
of Europeans already here should be well 
assimilated with the American community 
before we get ten millions more of them. 


It is a good thing 


There ought to be a good measure of homo- 
geneity among the elements of the com- 
munity. Some of the foreign elements now 
among us are pertinacious in their resistance 
to assimilation. They remain aliens in 
spirit and in speech even after they have 
gone through the process known as natur- 
alization. The manifestations of this alien- 
ation from American life are far too obvious 
at times, even in politics. Foreigners who 
come to this country to make it their home, 
ought to seek for baptism, according to the 
Baptist rite, or from head to heels, in the 
waters of Americanism and patriotism. It 
is consoling that their children born among 
us rarely ever need any other Americaniza- 
tion than their birth. 

“The population of the United States is 
enlarging satisfactorily by its own increase. 
When the coming generation arrives at 
maturity, there will probably, through that 
increase, be 100,000,000 people in this broad 
and blessed country.” 

The problem may solve itself as con- 
ditions are better understood abroad and are 
better adjusted at home. 


PROFESSOR JAMES DWIGHT DANA. 


By the death of Professor James Dwight 
Dana, of Yale College, our country has lost 
one who has long been a leading figure in 
the scientific world. Professor Dana has 
been for years eminent among geologists 
and mineralogists. 

“In simplicity of character Professor Dana 
was not surpassed even by his friend Pro- 
fessor Gray. In the strength and depth of 
their religious convictions, the two friends 
were also one, and both retained to the 
last their delight in leading young men 
into the open field of free and natural 
study. When his health was seriously 
threatened a few years ago, this was the 
resource to which he turned for restoration. 
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His capacity for prolonged work and intense 
application was very great. While it 
accounts for the prodigious amount he was 
able to achieve, it is also, no doubt, respon- 
sible for the physical prostration of his 
recent years. His work was done, and done 
well, but his death is no less a great loss 
from the ever-diminishing and ever small 
company of the great men who have raised 
the standard of intellectual achievement 
and lived and died examples of simple, 
unshaken and ever consistent Christian 
faith.” 


THE LATE JAMES W. SCOTT. 


Among the journalists of our time James 
W. Scott had won for himself a high place. 
Such a life is always a stimulus to the 
endeavors of young men. The Young 
Men’s EKra makes some timely remarks 
about the integrity of his purpose and the 
wholesome influence of his life: 

“The late James W. Scott, proprietor of 
the Chicago Times-Herald and Evening 
Post, whose death has caused profound 
sorrow throughout the land, was an exam- 
ple of what young manhood, inspired by 
high ideals, wedded to persevering indus- 
try, can accomplish. He was remarkably 
successful as an editor and publisher, and 
he reached his high position without resort- 
ling to any of the questionable methods that 
sometimes find favor with men of recog- 
nized business standing. 

‘With an ambition to gain an honorable 
place in metropolitan journalism, he started 
the Herald some fourteen years ago. The 
paper had a hard struggle at first, amid 
the fierce competition of a city like Chicago, 
but Mr. Scott believed that by perseverance, 
enterprise, and loyalty to his own ideals 
success was bound to follow, and he had 
his reward. The mechanical improvements 
introduced on his paper, combined with 
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keen business sagacity and a discernment 
of the public demand, placed the Herald 
among the foremost of western newspapers, 
and all this was accomplished without 
catering to the appetite for sensationalism 
or violating any of the canons of clean 
journalism. The same policy may be said 
to have marked his management of the 
Evening Post. 

“Mr. Scott attained prosperity and phe- 
nomenal success without making enemies. 
His geniality and kindness of heart endeared 
him to the members of his staff, from the 
highest associate in the office to the copy- 
boy. He was a busy man, yet he had 
always time to receive with courtesy and 
affability everyone who called, no matter 
what his business. He was the sincere 
friend of every man in his employ. Such 
men are rare. But such a life reminds us 
that success may be attained, even from a 
worldly point of view, within the limits of 
the Golden Rule.” 


THE BRITISH AT CORINTO. 


It is a strange fact that England, which 
should lead the world in arbitration, refuses 
to arbitrate with Nicaragua. Already a 
fleet, consisting of the Royal Arthur, the 
Wild Swan and the Satellite, has entered 
the port of Corinto, on the Pacific coast. 

‘Whether these vessels are to bombard 
or only blockade, or perhaps seize the Cus- 
tom House, remains to be seen. Perhaps 
Nicaragua will comply with the British 
demands, and thus avoid any of these calam- 
ities. The flagship Royal Arthur is the 
largest ship on the station, being of 7,700 
tons displacement, or midway between the 
New York and the Columbia; and she car- 
ries in her main battery thirteen guns. 

“Our navy has on that coast, at or near 
Acapulco, we believe, the powerful coast 
defense monitor Monterey, heavily armored, 
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and carrying within her turrets two 12-inch 
guns, which far exceed in caliber anything 
on the British fleet, and also two 10-inch. 
At Santa Barbara, up to a recent date, was 
the fine new cruiser Olympia, of 5,870 tons, 
very fast, and carrying fourteen guns. At 
Panama is the little Alert. No indication, 
however, points to sending any of these 
vessels to Corinto, where the British fleet 
seems to be free to work its will. 

“The situation is a strange one, but 
would become stranger yet were no method 
found of interposing the good offices of the 
United States to settle the difficulty in some 
way that would not humiliate Nicaragua 
and yet would be perfectly fair and just.” 


RESIGNATION OF THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


An important event of the month in 
England was the resignation, on the eighth 
of April, of the Right Honorable Arthur 
Wellesley Peel as Speaker of the House of 
Commons. There have been few more 
impressive farewells in Parliamentary his- 
tory than that which formally terminated 
the great public services of a man who 
has, by universal admission, most admirably 
maintained the highest traditions of the 
Speakership. His successor is William C. 
Gully. 

PRINCE BISMARCK. 


March 23d, by a vote of 163 against 146 
in the German Imperial Reichstag, the 
proposed official message of birthday con- 
gratulations to the great octogenarian 
statesman failed to carry. Such an act on 
the part of the Reichstag was not to the 
credit of the nation, and Emperor William 
realized it. He personally led the nation in 
bestowing on Bismarck extraordinary signs 
of public gratitude and unabated esteem, 
and his acts were enthusiastically concurred 
in by sovereign princes of the Federal 
Empire. 


YOU AND I. 


Under editorial notes Dr. Cook announces 
his projected tour around the world, and his 
withdrawal from editorial work on this 
publication. His name and that of his 
associates have added dignity to the mag- 
azine, while the contributions have been of 
the highest order. Dr. Cook continues his 
Monday Lectures and Preludes. 

The magazine will maintain 
standard which it has assumed. 


the high 

Its con- 
tributors will be from among men and 
women known throughout the land. 

The great desire of my heart is to bring 
into your homes each month a publication 
which will be full of good things. I want 
it to bring comfort and good cheer to all, 
and especially to those who sometimes are 
prone to look on the dark sides of life. 
I want to make the Review much better 
than it is, for the ideal which prompted 
its inception has not yet half been realized. 

There is one way to bring this about, and 
only one way, and that is for you to feel a 
personal interest in this work. The mag- 
azine belongs to you and I, and if it attains 
its ideal, it will not be from my own efforts 
alone, but from our united endeavors. I am 
willing to put all the profits into the mag- 
azine, improving it in every possible way. 
Will you kindly take enough interest to 
pay up your subscription, if you 
unthoughtedly allowed it to run along 
unpaid? Will you not do more—resolve to 
get at least one new subscriber now, while 
you feel kindly disposed to help? 

This magazine must stand as a living force 
for good among men. It must stand out 
as one of God’s forces, working for the bet- 
terment of humanity. Work for it, and 
give it your constant support. I will send 
as a gift to any one sending in one new sub- 
scriber before June 1st, a copy of General 
U. S. Grant’s Personal Memoirs, neatly 
bound in cloth. The work formerly sold 
for from seven to ten dollars. 


have 





THE P. S. 
BY ROBINSON 


\OME six or seven years ago a new 
\ religious agency appeared in England, 
called the “Pleasant Sunday Afternoon for 
Men.” 

The origin of it was somewhat in this 
A gentleman who presided over a 
Bible class in a city had 
railway works, and therefore many working- 
men, had for a long time lamented the fact 
that he could not induce these to attend 
his class. He worked most conscientiously, 
visited his members, and did all that a man 
could do, and yet Sunday after Sunday had 
a meager result. 

The thought came into his mind that 
the failure must be in himself, and he 
determined to make a of Bible 
classes, that he might study the work of 
others and improve his method. 
surprise, he found no Bible class much 
better than his own; in every city there 
was the same weary struggle and apparent 
failure. He returned to his own city, and 
took the men into council. He said that 
he had been doing his best to keep up a 
Bible class for them, and he felt that 
he had failed, and now he was going to put 
the matter into their hands. 
was not intended for his benefit so much 
as for theirs, and they must work it. If 
they asked him to preside, he would do so; 


wise: 


which large 


round 


To his 


ry’ . 
The meeting 


if they preferred another, he would stand 
aside. As regarded the program, if they 
did not like his method, let them try 


another. The meeting was their own; let 


them do with it what they liked. 

To his surprise, the men at once caught 
on. They elected him president; they 
changed the name to “Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon ;” they introduced variety into 
the program, and they told their chums to 
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A. MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


SOUTTAR, B.C.L. 


come along and see their own meeting. 
The chums came, liked the style of it, and 
remained. One man told another of this 
bona fide men’s meeting, and in a few 
weeks the place was crowded. Other Bible 
class leaders in the town followed suit, and 
now in that midland town the P. S. A. 
membership is 3,000 men. 

The suecess which attended the estab- 
lishment of the P. S. A. there has attended 
it elsewhere. Wherever it has been estab- 
lished on the regular P.S. A. lines it has 
succeeded. Take the case of Oxford. I am 
president of the Y. M. C. A. there, and had 
a struggling Bible class of about forty 
men. I was induced after much hesitation 
to turn my class into a P. 8. A. The 
numbers increased at once, and are now 
only limited by the size of the hall. It 
seats 340, and is always full. 

Other P. S. A.’s have been started in 
Oxford with our help, and now there are 
in the city seven such meetings, four for 
men, two for women, and one mixed, the 
aggregate attendance being 1,500. This 
increase from 40 to 1,500 has taken place 
within three years. 

That the P. 8. A. is a remarkable success 
in England is undoubted. But to realize 
what the success means it must be remem- 
bered that the members are for the most 
part working-men. For many years the 
church has felt how completely it was out 
of touch with the respectable artisan. The 
rich came to church because it was respec- 
table, the poor came for what they could 
get, but the independent working-man kept 
severely aloof. Curiously enough, this is 
the very man who delights in the P.S. A. 
and swells its ranks. Why does he like it? 
Well, there are various reasons, and per- 
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haps they will be better understood when 
the ordinary working of the P. 58. A. is 
described. 

For the working of the meetings there 
is required first a president. Generally 
speaking, a layman is best, some one who 
has nothing bumptious or patronizing in 
his nature, but is naturally genial and 
unfeignedly fond of working-men. The 
president will always preside, but will 
rarely speak, reserving himself to act as 
stop-gap when a speaker fails to appear. 
The choosing of the speakers should, as 
far as possible, be left in the hands of the 
president. 

Next, there must be a musical leader, an 
out-and-out Christian, who will take the 
responsibility of the musical department 
off the shoulders of the president. The 
musical leader will gather around him a 
small band of skilled players; in Oxford 
we have an American organ, a piano, two 
violins and a flute, and a band of this size 
is better than a larger would be. The 
musicians lead the singing, and generally 
supply three pieces of sacred music every 
Sunday afternoon. 

Next, two registrars are necessary, clerks 
who sit on the right hand and on the left 
at the entrance, keep the roll, and take the 
money. For now this extraordinary feature 
of the P.S. A. has to be mentioned, that 
the men have to pay to get in. Of course, 
strangers are always gladly welcomed, but 
when a man becomes a member he receives 
a number, and has the privilege of paying 
a penny each Sunday. That it is a priv- 
ilege will be seen from what follows. The 
pennies thus paid go to a book fund, which 
is supplemented by occasional collections 
and windfalls, and is divided at the end of 
the quarter thus: 

If a man has kept thirteen attendances, 
that is, has not missed a Sunday, he is 


entitled to a first-class book. [f he has 
kept ten, he gets a second-class book; if 
less than ten, he gets nothing, the monies 
he has paid going to help the others. The 
number of volumes ordered every quarter 
is considerable, and there are certain book- 
sellers who have made the P.S. A. a special 
In Oxford 
we have 313 actual members, and of these 


line, and allow large discount. 


250 get vrizes, about 125 attaining first- 
The first-class 
men have paid thirteen pence, and we are 
able to give then: books published at two 
and one half or three shillings. The 
second-class men have paid ten pence, and 
At the end of 
the quarter each man is furnished with a 


class, 125 attaining second. 


get books in proportion. 


list of one hundred volumes, from which 
he chooses according to his taste, and each 
prize-winner gets a book which he could 
not buy in the market for twice the money 
he has paid. There is no bribery about 
this; the men have paid every penny them- 
selves; it is simply the result of combined 
effort. Buta moment's consideration will 
show how this arrangement tends to tempt 
the men to attend regularly, and what an 
excellent way it is for getting first-class 
books into working-men’s homes. In our 
own P. 8S. A. we have in three years thus 
distributed 2.000 volumes. 

The distribution is on a week-night; the 
men are allowed to bring their wives and 
friends; they have refreshments, paid for 
by themselves, and a pleasant program, and 
the spectacle of seeing 250 volumes given 
out by name is very inspiring, and generally 
leads to increase of membership for the 
following quarter. 

We try to get some popular lady to 
undertake the duty of handing the books 
to the men. Last quarter they were given 
by Mrs. Baldwin, of New York, daughter 
of Mrs. Crittenden, the founder of the 
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On a former occasion 
they were distributed by Mrs. John Sinclair, 
of New York, and so on. 

We have hada delightful variety amongst 
our speakers. Oxford is. of course, well off 
for talent of that sort, but the ordinary 
Varsity man is not by any means the best 
for the P. S. A. The speaker is rigidly 
limited to twenty minutes. The meeting 
begins at three, and ends punctually at 
four. 


Florence Mission. 


An ordinary program would be as 
follows: 

Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Instrumental. 
Hymn. 
Reading of Scripture. 
Instrumental. 
Hymn. 
Address. 
Instrumental. 
Hymn. 
Benediction. 


The hymns are invariably chosen from 
Sankey’s Song Solos, and to hear the men 
along with full instrumental 
accompaniment through “Sound the Battle 
Cry,” or “I’m Not Ashamed to Own My 
Lord,” is something never to be forgotten. 

An attractive feature of the P.S. A. is 
the “Good Samaritan Fund.” We have a 
fund contributed to entirely by the men 
themselves, from which men are helped in 
the hour of need. Every case comes before 
the committee, which numbers twenty-one, 
and is elected by the men themselves, and 
it is lovely to see the brotherly way in 
which the men help one another. This 


singing 





also helps to increase the good name of the 
P. 5. A. and keeps the men together. 

Much more might be said, but the limits 
of an article have been reached, and enough 
has been said to explain the method. 
Should any reader desire to start a P. S. A. 
in America, I will be delighted to send full 
information. 

Only last week my heart was gladdened 
by a letter from Mr. Ferris, of New York, 
stating that a P.S. A. had been started in 
connection with the Reformed Church, 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Street; that 
it already numbered 350,and that they con- 
templated moving into a building seated for 
900. This, I think, is the first P. S. A. in 
the United States, and I predict rapid exten- 
sion. 

The charm of the P. 8. A. to the work- 
ing-man is its democratic principles. It 
is his own meeting; he runs it with his 
own money; there is not an atom of 
patronage about the whole concern. There 
is no agency more likely to suit the inde- 
pendent spirit of the American artisan. 
Run upon strictly evangelical lines, it may 
do magnificent service to the church of 
Christ, and every live church should at 
once arm itself with the weapon. For let 
me say in conclusion that men who cannot 
be tempted to ordinary services at any price 
will joyfully enter a church toa P.S. A., 
and once there they soon lose their prej- 
udice, and are to be seen with their wives 
and families filling the galleries at the 
evening service. 

Oxford, England. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURKHS. 
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EASON OF 1895. 

PRELUDE II. 

AS PREACHER AND REFORMER—A 
CONSECRATED AND CROWNED. 


The willing master lent his hand 
To the great Soul that o’er him planned. 


— Emerson. 


DR. GORDON 


CAREER 


The three great lines of Pastor Gordon’s consecrated life were to be anything God wanted him 
to be; to do anything the Lord wanted him to do; and to suffer anything the Lord wanted him to 
sufter.—Rev. J. A. McElwain, Dr. Gordon’s Assistant Pastor. 

However much I loved him for the sake of his magnifying the inspiration of Seripture, of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, of the atoning work of Christ, and the coming of Christ 
in future glory, my judgment is that the greatest thing he did in his generation was his advocacy 
—and in this church, his illustration—of the fact that the Holy Spirit is the active, invisible, 
present Administrator of a spiritual body of disciples. Such a body of disciples, adminis- 
tered by that Spirit, may say, as did the council at Jerusalem, ‘‘It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 


and to us.”’ 


The Holy Spirit would preside in every church in Christendom if the church were 


administered on spiritual lines.— Rev. Arthur 7. Pierson, D.D., Editor of the Missionary Review of 


the World. 
A T Mr. Cook’s two hundred and forty- 
second Boston Monday Lecture, the 
usual great and eager audience was present 
in Park Street Church at noon. Hearers 
were seated on the window-sills of the lower 
floor and the galleries were without stand- 
ing-room. The Rev. J. M. Gray, D.D., pre- 
sided; the Rev. L. B. Bates, D.D., offered 
prayer. The hymn beginning My Jesus, 
I love Thee, and known as Dr. Gordon’s 
hymn, was sung before the prelude. The 
Rey. Dr. Lunn, of London, spoke briefly on 
‘Misleading Statements of Hindu Lecturers 
in America.” 
i. 

If I were at this moment on my death-bed, 
there is no preacher of my acquaintance 
with whom I should more gladly consult, 
were he alive, than that one who has been 
snatched from us so recently, and who now 
knows what light is, while we sit in the 
shadow. Were I a student beginning a 
course of theological study, there is no one 
to whom I should look for safer advice in 
comparing Scripture with Scripture than to 


that servant of God who in this city lived a 
Biblical life and preached an unadulterated 
Gospel. If I were commencing a career of 
advocacy of moral, or social, industrial, or 
even political reforms, I do not know where 
[ could find one who would be a more judic- 
ious guide than he would have been who 
was a warrior in his best days for many a 
noble reform, and who now lies dead on his 
shield on the field of battle. Overwork 
killed him, absorption in public and private 
efforts for the advancement of God’s King- 
dom. Overwork was far more the cause 
of his early departure than any physical 
difficulty. I judge that he would have sur- 
mounted all the billows which assailed him 
in the ocean of those influences which affect 
either favorably or unfavorably our phys- 
ical well-being, had not his ship been so 
deeply laden by burdens which he bore for 
us all. These three tests of a public career 
are the severest we can apply. Would we 
ask this man to give us advice when we 
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take our leap into that unseen holy region 
into which all men haste? Would we fol- 
low him in our study of God's Word? 
Would we take him as an adviser in con- 
flict with the evils of our day? I do unre- 
servedly pray God that the mantle of this 
servant of His may fall on young the- 
ological students, may fall on young refor- 
mers, may fall on all who are preaching 
God’s Word, may fall on all who knew 
him on either side the sea, may fall on the 
missions which he befriended, to the very 
ends of the earth. Let us sorrow only for 
ourselves. All the mysteries of his prov- 
idence, God himself understands, and this 
ought to be enough for our peace. There 
are no broken columns in cathedrals that 
God builds; no unfinished arches. 


Il. 


It is one thing to treat the Bible as a 
foot-ball; another to treat it as a pillar of 
fire. The soul of the soul of Judson Gordon 
was his Biblical faith. He had a Biblical 
head, a Biblical heart. He organized a 
Biblical church. The New Testament 
needs no defense when it is projected into 
life. He held such a doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost that you may say he had what he 
always called the apostolic halo, the power 
of the Spirit. He came from remarkable 
His father’s name was John 
That 
home of his in boyhood, almost at the center 
of the cluster of beautiful New Hampshire 
lakes, not far from the town which gave us 
Daniel Webster, is profoundly bereaved; 
but the parents are not living. The body 
of our brother is to go back to his native 
hills, it is said; and from that region will 
greet the resurrection morn. A man’s 
birthplace may very well be his burial- 
place; but I think his battle-field may 
better be. For one, I wish we might have 


ancestors. 
Calvin; his own, Adoniram Judson. 
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had the privilege of often standing at 
the tomb of this warrior. I could have 
wished that he might have remained with 
us here at the edge of the great deep. The 
hill on which he is to rest has a majestic 
outlook seventy miles up the valley of the 
Pemigewasset to the Franconia Notch. 
[t was the view from this favorite spot 
that suggested to this preacher his well- 
known hymn, “I have sighted the moun- 
tains of Beulah land.” As he is to go 
back yonder, let us remember what the 
hills did for him, for he had in him a part 
of the strength of their granite and of 
the Lord whose hosts encamp upon their 
horizons. He had in him the purity of 
their lakes. He had in him the ozone 
belonging to our earlier New England 
civilization, which came down to him out 
of the breath of those whom we believe 
God quickened in their labors in founding 
our spiritual, our political, our industrial 
house, into which so much prosperity, little 
by little, has been gathered. I rejoice in 
this man’s birth from stalwart, honest, alert, 
Christian, divinely illumined ancestors; for 
they, too, believed in the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost that made the still small Voice 
to them a trump of God. 

Judson Gordon was born on thenineteenth 
of April, 1836, and one year from next April 
would have reached his sixtieth year. He 
was graduated from Brown University in 
1860, and from Newton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1863. Professor Horatio B. Hack- 
ett, the great Biblical scholar, who had 
been a pupil of Tholuck, was the teacher 
whom he admired most in his theological 
course. 

On the 29th of June, in 1863, he was 
ordained at Jamaica Plain; and on 
October day in the same year, was married 
to the remarkable woman who has been his 
help-meet in religion and reform from that 


an 
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hour to this, an inspiration absolutely 
priceless, not to him only, but to very wide 
circles among the friends of reform and of 
religious progress. In 1869, December 29th, 
the day when his predecessor, Baron Stow, 
died, he was installed in Boston as pastor of 
the Clarendon Street Church, in which he 
has remained for twenty-five years. In 1871, 
he was elected to the executive committee 
of the Baptist Missionary Union. In 1888, 
he became the chairman of that committee. 
In 1894, on the 26th of December, 
he celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and had planned to avoid all fulsome eulogy 
by having special topics assigned to the 
different speakers. It was impossible to 
hold back the flood of congratulations and 
generous appreciation that stood ready, as 
a deluge penned up, to burst forth from 
the hearts of several distinguished speakers 
on that occasion. He was very restive 
under this eulogy; he said he was, and he 
never said what he did not mean. But 
among other things, he told us that he 
could not appropriate any of the eulogy to 
himself, for no man should be praised while 
he is alive, and eulogy would have upon 
him, the said, the effect of making him 
cautious to do nothing amiss during any 
years that might be left to him on the 
earth. Did he speak prophetically in that 
very significant caution given to himself 
and to his friends? 

It appears that he had written what 
might be called his spiritual autobiography. 
The larger part of it I hold here in my 
hands, and I can give you the substance of 
it in two words of His Master: “Follow 
me.” This precious statement delineates 
his innermost religious experience. His 
rule as preacher and pastor was to imagine 
his Lord and Master before him, and to 
organize his church and to preach in all 
particulars so as to gain from Christ himself 


‘the supreme verdict, “Well done.” 


Tr) 


I will 


not venture, in advance of permission from 
those who are near and dear to our departed 
brother, to unfold farther what this sacred 
self-revelation contains; but it shows how 
he was led into such trust in the Holy 
Spirit, that he organized his whole life and 
his church and all his efforts for reform on 
the principle of implicit self-surrender to 
God as revealed in Scripture and in the 
still small Voice. He believed that some of 
his methods were approved of the Spirit. 
As they were prospered year after year, his 
mind had encouragement to keep up those 
methods; and in his highest moments, the 
most encouragement. He made a goedetic 
survey of his life along the loftiest summits, 
and found the trend of those heights point- 
ing definitely in certain directions. This, 
as I suppose, is one of the most safe and 
searching tests any man can apply to his 
own career. In his highest moments, what 
is said to him? What do those highest 
moments mean if, when placed in line, they 
all trend in a given direction? Dr. Gordon 
believed, not that he had special illumina- 
tions, but that he was in the way of duty; 
for, year after year, his efforts along the 
lines of an apostolic ministry were pros- 
pered. Year after year his devotions, his 
study of the Bible, his watchful analysis of 
current providences, gave him more and 
more confidence that God was encouraging 


him. II. 


Two facts concerning Judson Gordon I 
am very sure history will remember: First, 
that he was polygonal; next, that every side 
of him was Biblical. He was distinguished 
as preacher, pastor, evangelist, reformer, 
editor. He the scholar’s 
toward the narrow and straight way. 


was assistant 
He 


was a traveler; he faced strange audiences 


abroad and fed them. He was in his fam- 
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ily a priest. He was known here in the 
attics and cellars as one who could imitate 
the Savior in going from house to house 
doing good. He built his church on the 
pattern shown to him by the Holy Spirit 
in Scripture an@ life. 
of his work. But 
scriptural. I revere exceedingly this com- 
prehensiveness in his religious outlook and 
culture and activity. He was not one of 
those who tried to master so many things 
as not to be an authority on any one of 
them. In all these departments of his 
activity he was looked upon by many of us, 
[ am sure, as a leader. 

What were some of the central founda- 
tions of his life? All the greatest evangel- 
ical truths he held up here and made them 
as bold and firm in their outlines as the 
hills in his native New Hampshire. He 
believed that he who obeys Christ will 
receive from God a special gift of the Holy 
Ghost; and therefore he believed that God 
has made Christ Lord and Savior. But he 
did say that if Christ was not God, he was 
not even a good man—and that had been 
said before; but he said this in a city which 
needs to hear that truth again and again. 
He held with Peter at Pentacost, that who- 
ever obeyed Christ would receive from the 
Father the Holy Ghost. This gift is not 
sent to souls without surrender. 


These are only a few 


sides every side was 


Here is a 
prodigious historic fact—a reality, not a 
fancy—that God gives the Holy Ghost to 
those who obey Christ, and has done so 
from age to age, and not to those who obey 
Buddha, or Confucius, or Mohammed, and 
therefore we believe that God has 
Christ Lord and Savior. 
that. You call it mysticism. 
There is no denial of such a fact. 

Judson Gordon believed that every life, 
however obscure and in whatever circum- 
stances of discouragement, is either the first 


made 
There is no con- 
fusion in 
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step of a staircase ascending forever, or the 
first step of a staircase descending forever; 
for he believed that this life is the sphere 
of probation. He held—as you hold in 
moments—that all character 
tends to final permanence, and that a final 
permanence can come but once; and he 
believed that final character is reached in 
this life; that here is the scene of probation. 
What is the dull country town to you? 
Why, it is the beginning of a staircase 
ascending forever, or of a staircase descend- 
ing forever. This is your scene of probation. 
This kind of religion this man held not as 
something written in black ink; he held it 
as the revelation of the Most High; as 
truth established by scientific ethics, as well 
as by revelation; and he stood always as 
between the living and the dead. He 
extraordinarily successful in studying 
things of the Spirit. That made him such 
a prophet of fire. This was the gate 
through which he entered the cathedral of 
the Holy Word. 

Dr. Gordon as a preacher was first, midst, 
last, Biblical. It would have amazed his 
audiences if he had often quoted the secular 
poets or illustrated his courses of thought 
by anecdotes of adventure of a secular 
kind, or if he had been in any way sensa- 
tional in the bad meaning of that word. He 
was pungent. 


your sane 


was 
the 


He was spiritually incisive. 
He held the sword of the Spirit and was 
able to thrust it through and through the 
fabric of error, through and through even 
hard hearts. But if he quoted at all in his 
discourses, it was usually from the Puritan 


divines; it was from the deepest students of 


the inner life; it was from the biographies 
of those saints ef the modern and of the 
medieval and of the apostolic church, who 
are canonized by the universal consent of 
Christendom. And you feel that in their 
presence he was in company fit for his own 
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soul, and that his own was fit for this com- 


pany. The astonishing thing to me in Dr- 
Gordon, when I heard him, was that he 
seemed to be one with Savonarola, and with 
Wesley, and with the Friends, who have 
spoken most effectively from the impulse 
of the inner voice. He was one with St- 
John and with St. Paul in his doctrine: 
and it seemed natural for him to compare 
Scripture with Scripture and bring out 
meanings not often emphasized. 

Occasionally he presented views of relig- 
ious doctrine with which some of us perhaps 
do not wholly agree. For instance, he was 
sure that the premillennial views are cor- 
rect. And I never attack those views. But 
let us here, this morning, once for all, 
exonerate him from teaching 
erratic on that point. He was in goodly 
company when he defended his own pre- 
millennial views. He always most carefully 
justified himself in his own conscience by 
the Scriptures. It is to be admitted that his 
lectures on “ The Holy Spirit in Missions” 
as well as his volume entitled “Ecce Venit” 
are written from the point of view of a 
convinced premillennialist. 


IV. 


anything 


In all its forms, premillennialism makes 
two affirmations, namely: That the Scrip- 
tures teach us to expect an age on earth of 
universal righteousness called the millen- 
nium from Rey. xx. 1-5; and next, that this 
millennium age will be introduced by the 
personal, visible return of the Lord Jesus 
to establish over the whole world a the- 
ocratic Kingdom. Although this doctrine 
is criticised by many scholars, it is com- 
monly admitted to have been generally 
held in the Christian Churches from the 
death of the apostles to the time of Origen. 
It was the doctrine of most of the chief 
divines of the Westminster Assembly. It 
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was taught by Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop 
Heber, Charles Wesley, Toplady, and espec- 
ially by the great expositor, Bengel. Until 
the time of Jonathan Edwards, many of 
the early divines of New England held this 
view. It has recently had more advocates 
of high ability and standing in the Church 
than at any time since the second century. 
The doctrine is taught more or less fully in 
the writings of Delitzsch, Van Oosterzee, 
Rothe, Lange, Christlieb, Luthardt, Godet, 
Trench, Ellicott, Freemantle, Tregelles and 
Alford. Mr. Moody has done much to make 
the doctrine popular. Dr. Gordon was him- 
self probably its most effective and judic- 
ious American advocate. 

In discussing the Holy Spirit’s program 
of Missions, Dr. Gordon maintains that the 
architecture of the ages is clearly outlined 
in Scripture. “One age came to an end at 
the first advent of Christ. 
nates with 


Another termi- 
second coming and his 
assumption of his Kingdom, and a third 
ends at the close of the millennium and his 
surrender of the Kingdom to the Father. 
These ages are: 


his 


“The world’s great altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.” 

Dr. Gordon makes a distinction between 
witnessing to the world and winning 
the world. “I boldly affirm,” he says, ‘that 
the Church has nowhere assigned to it the 
achievement of converting the world in this 
dispensation. Let none be offended at this 
statement, since I emphatically add that, 
though our task is not to bring all the 
world to Christ, our task is unquestionably 
to bring Christ to all the world.” (p. 14.) 

In reading this passage, one is reminded 
of the words of the Divine Commission: 
“Make disciples of all the nations, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I 
command you.” (Matt. xxviii. 20.) This 
and its parallel passages seem to lay upon 
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the Church the task not only of witnessing 
to, but of winning the world, in the sense 
of making it Christian. 

But Dr. Gordon, with scores of such 
scholars as I have named, maintained that 
“the order and method of bringing in this 
divine result constitute the only question. 

The dispensation of witnessing 
must be finished before the dispensation of 
reigning can be ushered in.” (The Holy 
Spirit in Missions. pp. 16, 18.) 

It must be noticed, however, that Dr. 
Gordon agrees with Professor Luthardt, in 
holding that the end which is predicted to 
follow the world-wide preaching of the 
gospel is not coincident with the end of the 
world, but is the termination of the present 
dispensation of outgathering. This is to be 
followed by the millennial age of univer- 
sal redemption. Professor Christlieb, in 
answering the question whether the aim of 
missions is the conversion of individuals or 
the Christianizing of whole nations, replies 
that, “It is not a question of selecting the 
one thing or the other, but of taking the 
one thing after the other. The only sure 
and solid basis for the regeneration of a 
whole people lies in the regeneration of 
individuals and in the formation of churches 
as fountain-heads of new life and light 
from God.” 

Dr. Gordon is as far as any scholarly mil- 
lennialist from setting anything like a 
definite date for the Second Advent. “Of 
the times and the seasons knoweth no 
man.” Nevertheless Dr. Gordon maintains 
that ‘the gospel must be preached in all 
the world and among all nations before 
the stage can be reached for converting all 
the world and bringing in all nations.” 
(p. 21.) “The Advent will occur when the 
gospel has been preached as a witness in all 
nations. The present dispensation is like a 
river winding its broadening way to the sea. 
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The millennium is the sea itself. There 
are some who think that the ocean is already 
near, and like the soldiers of Xenophon, are 
crying, ‘The sea! the sea!’” (p. 32.) This 
faith, very evidently, has immense power of 
inspiration in it and contains occasion for 
unspeakable hope and rejoicing. 

There is a wide distinction between what 
I venture to call the flash-light theory and 


the burning-glass theory of missions. The 
latter was Dr. Gordon’s view. When a 


burning glass is held over inflammable 
material, the concentrated rays of the sun 
rapidly produce in it discoloration, smoke 
and sparks. At a certain instant, after 
these sparks have been sufficiently diffused, 
the whole material suddenly bursts into 
flame. There is then no longer any need 
of the burning glass, for fire itself has fal- 
len from on high and is able to do its own 
work. So the world is to be regarded as 
inflammable material intended to be set on 
fire from on high. Our Lord’s life on earth 
is a burning glass concentrating rays of 
light and heat upon the souls of men. 
When the heating has gone on far enough 
and the sparks of incipient conflagration 
have been sufficiently diffused, suddenly 
spiritual flame will burst up everywhere 
and fill the whole earth. This is the Second 
Advent of Him who kindled humanity to 
new life by His First Advent. As I under- 
stand the premillennial view of history, 
the date when the sparks shall kindle into 
flame is not known, but it is known that the 
duty of the Church is to spread the sparks, 
and to expect at any instant, after their 
wide diffusion, the victorious descent of 
millennial flame, that is, the beginning of 
Our Lord’s personal and visible reign over 
the whole earth. 

It was in the spirit of views like these 
that our brother became one of our leaders 
in working for missions. Who shall say 
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that a church that within a single recent 
year raised twenty thousand dollars for 
missions was not adequately instructed on 
this high theme? Who shall say that a 
chairman of a missionary board of great 
eminence in its special field of effort, and 
who held the confidence of that committee 
through many years, who was really its Nes- 
tor, although not its oldest member, was 
not soundly instructed in the Scriptures 
concerning the dispersion of the sparks, 
whether it be true or not, that the flame is 
to descend suddenly when the sparks have 
been sufficiently diffused? There is no 
book more suggestive on the topic of the 
Holy Spirit in Missions than the one Dr. 
Gordon wrote, from the point of view I 
have now emphasized. I have mentioned 
that one position in it which has been 
most attacked, and I repel those attacks as 
greatly exaggerated in respect to any diver- 
gence of his views from ordinary views, 
and as somewhat unworthy of being made 
at all, so many scholars hold precisely the 
view which he always emphasizes. I con- 
fess I do not myself feel as wise on this 
theme as those scholars do; but I do not 
feel wise enough to repel their positions 
as un-Scriptural beyond a doubt. I have 
always been inclined to speak more mod- 
estly on this matter than these scholars 
do. There are many scholars on the other 
side, but I insist you shall not consider Dr. 
Gordon as in any sense eccentric, although 
he believed in the premillennial theory and 
even although he published a book on “The 
Ministry of Healing.” You know very 
well how he repudiated that compound of 
Kastern charlatanry and Occidental spirit- 
ism, that mass of mist and moonshine called 
Christian Science. Nevertheless, with Dr. 
Cullis, he believed in a very different thing; 
the power of prayer to overcome certain 
functional diseases. It is Biblical doctrine 


that prayer has such power; and for one I 
have been strongly inclined to adopt Dr. 
Gordon’s views on this matter; although, 
perhaps because I have not had the personal 
experiences that he had in a parish, and 
which his very wide acquaintance with those 
who held this doctrine gave him, I have 
never been able to be quite as sure as he 
was that his views on this point are thor- 
oughly Scriptural; but I ask you to distin- 
guish them from the views of erratics far 
away from him, persons whom he repudi- 
ated with the whole force of his majestic 
intellect, and with the whole power of his 
Christian convictions. Dr. Gordon was a 
premillennialist; he was a faith healer; and 
I, for one, eulogize him as both, however 
much my personal views may be held in 
suspense on both those themes. 
¥, 

It is asa reformer that some of us look 
to Dr. Gordon as one who could not be 
spared. We do not see his successor in the 
pulpit; at least, not precisely his parallel. 
It would be hard to find a man who has 
such a grasp upon the confidence of the 
Christians of the United States, and who 
was as pronounced as he in advocating 
strong doctrines on the subject of the tem- 
perance reform. 
out and out. 
tionist. 


He was a Prohibitionist, 
He was a political Prohibi- 
He would thank me, I suppose, 
for saying he was a third party Prohibi- 
tionist. He was a believer in woman's 
rights to the extent of always asking that 
she have the ballot under certain conditions. 
He was willing there should be a reading 
test applied to men’s votes and to women’s. 
He was ready to adopt the rule David Dud- 
ley Field has suggested, that any man who 
has the right to vote, or any woman, and 
does not vote, shall be fined. Compulsory 


voting was one of his watchwords. He 





appeared to me for one to be an exceedingly 
safe leader on all these points, although I 
have always called myself an independent 
in politics. But into what great, noble 
cause of reform did he not enter according 
to his opportunity? He was a friend of 
labor. He knew the wants of the work- 
ing people. He organized not merely an 
industrial home for the poorest of the poor 
and carried it through wonderful vicissitudes 
of difficulty to triumphant success; he 
organized not only a training-school for 
missionaries, which has sent pupils into 
many lands, but, like his Master, he went 
from house to house doing good. And 
many are the little children, many are the 
widows, many are those who are crippled 
in mind and body, who could give you 
details to-day that would fill this house 
with floods of tears, if you could but know 
what he concealed under the resolution not 
to let his left hand know what his right 
hand did in those matters. They never will 
be known except to those who experienced 
his beneficence. 

As pastor, he had an assistant, a most 
noble one, from whose praise [ am not 
detracting. He had a wonderful board of 
deacons. He said in his speech at the anni- 
versary that no praise was due to him—of 
course not, we all said to ourselves—but 
to the deacons the praise was to be given. 
This attitude of a preacher towards church 
officers is not usual. Dr. Gordon was an 
organizer and leader of Christian activities; 
but possessed almost in perfection the grace 
of self-effacement. 

In the Divine ordering of events there 
came to the Clarendon Street Church a 
young man evidently filled with the Spirit. 
He grew up. He was more and more full 
of the Spirit. The church grew up. It was 
all of a piece. One day some person from 
the West was asked whether he would not 
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like to join the Clarendon Street Church. 
“No,” said he, “I do not want to go there. 
I wish to attend the theater occasionally.” 
And he did not join this church. The con- 
gregation was of a piece. The choir was 
not paid. There was no operatic singing 
there. [am informed that in recent years 
not a penny of money was expended on the 


choir. 
Vi. 


The pastor himself was an author of 
hymns of eminent merit. I might read 
you selections from them, but we have sev- 
eral of them in our hearts. Fifteen of them 
are in this book, “The Coronation Hymnal,” 
edited by himself and Dr. Pierson. The 
innermost life of a man is sometimes 
revealed in a hymn. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who was perhaps the greatest 
diplomat that the vexed question of the 
Kast gave to the history of the last gener- 
ation, was a poet and had an Englishman’s 
reticence as to all the deeper matters of the 
inner life. He had something of the stern 
self-repression, the veiled haughtiness, of 
the imperial race from which many of us 
But he was a poet who expressed 
his inner life in hymns and religious lyrics. 
And if you wish to know Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, read his best productions in poetry as 
well as the best in prose. If you wish to 
know Judson Gordon, read all the lyrics 
that he thought fit to give to the world, 
with music. He was highly gifted, and 
able to prepare music for his own hymns. 
Some of them, I have no doubt, will go 
down across many scores of years. Do not 
read one hymn only. Phillips Brooks used 
to say about the works of any strong man, 
“If you read only the masterpieces, you will 
know them. Read all his works, and you 
will know him.” 

Read Dr. Gordon in full. Read all his 
many books; several of them are religious 


come, 
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It is a remarkable fact that, in 
this city of Boston, three books have been 
written that are worthy to lie on the table 
by any dying couch, side by side with 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ “Jmitatio Christi” and 
Jeremy Taylor’s “Holy Living and Dying.” 
These three were among our brother's vol- 
umes and entitled ‘In Christ,” “The Two- 
Fold Life,” and “The Ministry of the Spirit,” 
the last coming from the press within a few 
hours of our bereavement. They are fit 
the religious classics 


classics. 


to be placed among 
approved after long experience by Chris- 

I believe they will 
live as such, and in this opinion I am not 
singular. It is held by men of far better 
judgment than my own, who are, many of 
them, here to-day. I 


tians of every name. 


will be 
endorsed by the churches as the years roll 
on. Mr. Spurgeon and a dozen other critics 
I could mention, have spoken of Dr. Gor- 
don’s books in terms which one might think 
fulsome, if personal acquaintance with their 
value had not shown the merits of those 
writings, so powerful, so quiet, so filled with 
the Spirit. I read Dr. Gordon’s volumes 
from end to end. 


believe it 


The Scotch said, when 
Dr. Pierson and Dr. Gordon made a tour as 
lecturers after the great World’s Mission- 
ary Convention in London in 1888, “Dr. 
Pierson inspired us, Dr. Gordon fed us.” 
Several times the cover had been worn off 
and replaced on his copy of the Greek New 
Testament. Dr. Gordon was the superior of 
most of us in spiritual insight. He was born 
with wonderful natural capacities in the 
direction of religious thought, emotion and 
intuition. He wasa thinker, he was a philos- 
opher; and he was a mystic also. He hada 
great head, a great heart. He was able to 
let a bucket down very deeply into the 
wells of spiritual truth. I advise you to 
notice what crystalline waters he brought 
up, and to drink often from those fountains. 
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If I could choose but one circumstance 
out of Dr. Gordon’s life to show both his 
intellectual and his spiritual power, it would 
be the fact that over and over, by invitation 
of such men as President McCosh of Prince- 
ton, and President Andrews of Brown 
University, for instance, he would visit our 
colleges, hold evangelistic services, and go 
from room to room among the students for 


conversation on personal religion. And 
you know who college students are. I had 


rather face any audience I ever looked upon 
than go into students’ rooms alone to con- 
But Dr. Gordon 
did this in Princeton and many other col- 
leges, moving from apartment to apartment, 
and always leaving behind him the atmos- 
phere of heaven. Neither his intellect nor 
his heart was criticised by these somewhat 
unbalanced, certainly immature young 
men. They felt that God was with him. 
A man that can do that, and who in so many 


verse on personal religion. 


varied fields of usefulness always seized 
the weapons that were the most effective in 
advancing the purposes of the Holy Spirit, 
must be said to have, not only a halo around 
his head; his career was like the movement 
of a globe of spiritual fire in its appointed 
orbit. The balance of the olobe, the bright- 
ness of it, ought to be exceedingly signif- 
icant to us in an age of Bible-belittlers. 
Only a little man belittles the Bible. The 
church studies the Bible in this age per- 
but outside 
the church there are multitudes who under- 


haps more than ever before 


rate immeasurably the Holy Scriptures. It 
may be bad to be a Bibliolater. It is worse 
to be a Bible-belittler. Dr. Gordon was a 
balanced Bibliolater in an age of Bible- 
belittlers. 
its Biblical sphericity. 


And the glory of his career is 


There has been sent to me from a gentle- 
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man who forbade his name to be used, an 
ode on Dr. Gordon; but [ venture to tell 
you that these words were written by Mr. 
Botsford, President of the Massachusetts 
Sunday League: 


With armor on, as fall the brave, 
He fell. 

Where trumpets and the noise of war 
Loud swell, 

He valiant stood and fought the hosts 
Of hell, 


Faith was his shield. 
He drew 

With skill—the helmet of his foes 
Smote through, 

Because the will and might of God 
He knew. 


The Spirit’s sword 


VITAL POINTS OF 


THE PRESENT: ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


PERILS.* 


AND 


HE entrance of a young man into the 

world is commonly described in the 
vocabulary of the literature of the battle- 
field, but that characterization is wholly 
inadequate. Not only is it inadequate, but 
it is untrue. The ambitious aspirant for 
the rewards and honors of life does not 
expect to win them by the defeat and 
destruction of his competitors. Blood and 
treasure are not poured out in a successful 
career in literature, the professions, or 
business. It is an ignoble and a mean view 
which relies upon the ruin of an opponent 
in order to secure his place. 

Success in life, with all its hot competi- 
tions, is rather a contest like some of the 
games of Olympia and some of the athletic 
feats of our own times, in which the swift- 
est runner or the more skilful oarsman may 
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*Extracts from an address delivered in Chicago. 
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With girded loins and Gospel-shod 
His feet, 

For conquest brave he stood. 
Retreat. 

The King of terrors feared he not 
To meet. 


Naught caused 


His work is done! But in his work 
He lives, 
And in unwearied service still 
He gives 
Himself—example, hope, with sin 


To cope. 


Could we but know the half he knows 
To-day, 

Our eager ears would list what he 
Might say: 

Christ is the Life, the saving Truth, 
The Way. 


EXPERT OPINION. 


win the prize, but there are honors and 
cheers, there are places and rewards for 
those who fail in securing the supreme 
positions. Of course, we know of fortunes 
which have been made by the misfortunes 
of others, and positions which have been 
won by the overthrow of others; but the 
man whose accumulations, however great 
and glittering they may be, represent sim- 
ply the ruin of tens, or hundreds, or thou- 
sands, is nothing but a legalized brigand. 
It is the misfortune of our complex civili- 
zation that the law has not comprehended 
and covered in its prohibitions and penalties 
all of the opportunities of sinning against 
the persons and properties of a community. 

It is not the least of the glories of our 
period that a liberal education has become 
popular and the university the ambition of 
all the people. For nearly a thousand 
years the university was only for the select 
few. The plain people had no lot or part 
or interest or opportunity in its advantages. 
The medieval foundation, which is the 
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ancestor of the modern college, was only 
for the benefit of a fraction of the popula- 
tion. Originally it was only for the church. 

The university in Europe has about it 
the medieval flavor. It is not a school of 
the people. It is still an institution for 
classes, and not for the masses. Its train- 
ing and its objects are for the professions, 
the sciences, literature and hereditary 
statesmanship. It is the American devel- 
opment which has brought the college 
home to the people. Harvard and Yale, 
the parents of all the American colleges, 
were founded originally simply to educate 
men for the pulpit. Itis a curious fact that 
for a hundred years after the landing of 
the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock there was 
not a lawyer in New England. In every 
community the minister was not only the 
pastor of his flock, the curator of souls, and 
also the administrator of the church, but he 
was also the authority in political matters 
and the judge in neighborhood disputes. 
His sacred office, his education and his 
superior training made him the leader of 
the people in all matters affecting their 
relations with each other or with their God. 
There are nearly four hundred colleges in 
the United States to-day, and their number 
evidences the aspirations of the farm and the 
workshop for a higher education for their 
boys and their girls. 

This rapid evolution of the university 
toward popular ideas and popular bases in 
our country has made acute the question 
whether our education should be specifically 
for the pursuit which the student has 
selected as his vocation, or whether upon 
ancient and tried lines it should develop 
him first by discipline, by training and by 
teaching to the full growth and command 
of all his faculties, and then let him select 
his pursuit. 

It has been my lot, in the peculiar posi- 
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tion which I have occupied for over a 
quarter of a century, of counsel and adviser 
for a great corporation and its creators, and 
of the many successful men in business who 
have surrounded them, to know how men 
who had been denied in their youth the 
opportunities for education feel when they 
are possessed of fortunes and the world 
seems at their feet. Then they painfully 
recognize their limitations; then they know 
their weakness; then they understand there 
are things which money cannot buy, and 
there are gratifications and triumphs which 
no fortune can secure. 

these men has 
“Oh, if [had been educated! I would 
sacrifice all that I have to attain the oppor- 


The one lament of all 
been: 


tunities of the college; to be able to sustain 
not only conversation and discussion with 
the educated men with whom I come in 
contact, but competent also to enjoy what 
I see is a delight to them beyond anything 
which I know.” 

The college, in its four years of discipline, 
training, teaching and development, makes 
the boy the man. His Latin and his Greek, 
his rhetoric and logic, his science and his 
philosophy, his mathematics and his his- 
tory, have little or nothing to do with law 
or medicine or theology, and still less to do 
with manufacturing, or mining, or store- 
keeping, or stocks, or grain, or provisions. 
But they have given to the youth when he 
has been graduated, the command of that 
superb intelligence with which God has 
endowed him, by which for the purpose of 
a living or a fortune he grasps his profes- 
sion or his business and speedily overtakes 
the boy who, abandoning college opportu- 
nities, gave his narrow life to the narrowing 
pursuit of the one thing by which he 
expected to earn a living. 

The college-bred man has an equal oppor- 
tunity for bread and butter, but beyond that 
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he becomes a citizen of commanding influ- 
ence and a leader in every community where 
he settles. Within his home, however 
humble it may be, and however limited his 
income to support it, he has enjoyment 
among his books and in the grasp and 
discussions of the questions of the hour, 
not 
drank at, or who refused to go to the foun- 
tain of knowledge and the well-spring of 
inspiration which flows only in the college 
or the university. 


which are denied to the man who has 


The world which our young man enters 
to-day is a very different one from that 
which his father or his grandfather knew 
anything about. He starts out at the close 
of this marvelous Nineteenth Century to be 
told from the pulpit and the platform and 
by the press, and to see from his own 
observations, that there are revolutionary 
conditions in the political, the financial and 
the industrial world which threaten the 
stability of the state, the position of the 
church, the foundations of society, and the 
safety of property. But while precept and 
prophecy are of disaster, he should not 
despair. Every young man should be an 
optimist. He should believe that to-morrow 
will be better than to-day, and look forward 
with unfaltering hope for the morrow, while 
doing his full duty for to-day. 

That the problems are difficult and the 
situation acute we all admit. But it is the 
province of education to solve problems and 
remove acute conditions. Our period is the 
paradox of civilization. Heretofore our 
course has been a matter of easy interpre- 
tation and plain sailing by the navigation 
books of the past. But we stand, five years 
from the Twentieth Century, facing condi- 
tions which are almost as novel as if a vast 
convulsion had hurled us through space 
and we found ourselves sitting beside one of 
the canals of Mars. 


Vital Points of Expert Opinion. 


The tremendous progress of the last fifty 
years, the revolutions which have been 
worked by steam, electricity and invention, 
the correlation of forces working on one 
side of the globe and producing instantane- 
ous effects upon the other, have so changed 
the of people and industries 
that the world has not yet adjusted itself 
to them. The reliance of the present and 
future must be upon education, so that 
supreme intelligence may bring order out 
of chaos produced by this Nineteenth 
Century earthquake of opportunities and 
powers. 


relations 


There have always been crises in the 
world. They have been the efforts and 
aspirations of mankind for something better 
and higher, and have ultimately culminated 
in some tremendous movement for liberty. 
The aspiration of all the centuries has been 
for liberty and more liberty. The expecta- 
tion has been that when liberty was gained 
there would be universal happiness and 
peace. The English-speaking peoples have 
secured liberty in its largest and fullest 
sense; that liberty where the people are their 
own governors, legislators and masters. 

The paradox of it all is that with the 
liberty which we all hold as our greatest 
blessing, has come a discontent greater than 
the world has ever known. The socialist 
movement in Germany grows from a hun- 
dred thousand votes ten years ago to some 
millions in 1894. The Republican elements 
in France become more radical and threat- 
ening month by month. The agrarian and 
labor troubles of Great Britain are beyond 
any ability of her statesmen to overcome, 
except by makeshifts from day to day. 

A Congress which has just adjourned, 
nominally represented several parties, but 
recognized allegiance to none, and _ its 
ignorance and incompetence were the won- 
der of the world and the amazement of the 
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country. Its idiocy nearly wrecked the 
credit and business of the country. It 
could formulate no policy, nor devise any 
scheme of relief. Each of its little groups 
had its pet theories and plans. Its faults 
and failures were due to ignorance. There 
was not enough of educated intelligence to 
concentrate upon measures which could 
start once more the wheels of industry and 
give profitable employment on the farms 
and in the factories, the mines and the 
railroads. The times are ripe for ignorant 
demagogues and educated patriots, and our 
colleges are the recruiting stations for the 
patriots. 

All these are not revolutions. They are 
symptoms; symptoms of conditions which 
must be grasped, understood, met and solved. 
We need fear no revolution, because rev- 
olution only comes, as it has in the past, 
when there is an under and oppressed class 
seeking to break the crust of caste or priv- 
ilege. We have no caste or privilege. The 
people who are discontented are the gov- 
ernors and rulers, and must solve their own 
problems. They can elect their own con- 
gresses and presidents. They cannot revolt 
against themselves, nor cut their own 
throats. Sooner or later, and in some way 
or other, they will solve their problems. 
But it will be by and through the law.— 
Chauncey M. Depew. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF COLORED CITIZENS. 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
issued as one of the means of carrying on 
the war, was hailed as the abolition of 
slavery. But it fell short of that, for while 
it liberated many slaves, nothing but con- 
stitutional amendment could make 
freedom secure. 

There is not power in the English lan- 
guage to compress into any other single 
sentence that which would mean so much 


their 
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to American 
Amendment. 


people as the Thirteenth 
The nation suffered long in 
war in a vain effort to avoid this act of jus- 
tice, but it was so ordered that the sacrifices 
made it the only alternative. The scene in 
Congress when it came up for adoption, more 
than any othersince the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was the production in the concrete 
of Mr. Webster's imaginary combination, 
“The man, the subject and the occasion, 
which alone has produced true eloquence.” 

This amendment abolishing slavery is the 
one radical change in the Constitution dur- 
ing its one hundred years of existence. The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth were made neces- 
sary by the Thirteenth, they being supple- 
mentary thereto. But for the Fourteenth 
a colored man would have been an alien in 
the land of his birth. Stronger words could 
not be used, but the provision for full 
enjoyment of his rights in every state has 
thus far failed to a great extent. 

While this amendment forbids the state 
from closing the school-house, street-car or 
ballot-box, it does not prohibit the white 
citizen from doing this without law if he is 
strong enough. 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments constitute three grand steps 
in the establishment of liberty, the first 
making the slave a free man, the second a 
citizen, the third giving him the ballot to 
defend his rights. They do not touch 
infringements upon the free enjoyment of 
all constitutional rights which may be 
inflicted on the colored race, but these the 
healing influences of time and enlight- 
enment alone can secure. Their incorpora- 
tion into organic law and adoption will be 
the constant marvel of the generation in 
which it was accomplished, but much 
more the amazement of generations to 
come.—Fx-Senator Dawes, at Dartmouth 
College. 
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SUNDAY SALOONS. 


Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Rylance are not 
likely to get off easily from their clerical 
brethren, for their championship of opening 
the saloons on Sunday. The New York 
ministers reply to them vigorously. “I tell 
you,” said Dr. Abbott Kittredge, “this plea 
for an open saloon on the first day of the 
week, because of sympathy with the labor- 
ing man, is simply ridiculous. He does not 
ask it, his wife and children do not ask it, 
but the demand comes from the saloon- 
keepers, whose motive is selfish greed; the 
men who have been the greatest curse to 
our city legislation and our city morals, 
without whose financial aid Tammany Hall 
could not have existed, now demand that 
they be permitted to carry on their devilish 
trade seven days of the week, and so man- 
ufacture more criminals, more paupers, and 
make wretched more homes.” 

“Rev. Dr. Rainsford,” said Dr. W. F. 
Newton, “declared, ‘You can’t enforce the 
laws.’ This is the most un-American doc- 


trine that ever fell from human lips. It is 
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nothing short of teaching anarchy. Dr. 
Rainsford’s comical plan of doing away 
with law-breaking is to abolish the laws. 
Remove the law against stealing, and there 
would be no more stealing, would be his 
argument, carried to a legitimate conclu- 
sion. Dr. Rainsford’s prescriptions for 
improving the condition of the congested 
districts in New York are all wrong and 
perfectly absurd. These people are poor 
enough and needy enough without having 
these so-called clubs opened for them on 
Sunday on every corner. Dr. Rainsford 
himself admit that most of the 
poverty is caused by drunkenness, and yet 
he proposes to put these people still deeper 


must 


into the mire of poverty by increasing their 
opportunities to get drunk.” 

Rev. Dr. Albert Banks, formerly of Bos- 
ton, appears to be distinguishing himself 
in Brooklyn. He told his congregation on 
Sunday that the only people present at the 
great meeting in Cooper Union last week, 
called to indorse the opening of the New 
York saloons on Sunday, were saloon-keep- 
ers and their bartenders. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CHINESE-JAPANESE WAR UPON THE 
FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


BY HARRIS 


‘T T has been said: “Since twenty-five cen- 
turies the fact has been observed that 
the march of culture always goes from East 
to West, and that the blossoming growth 
unfolding in the West brings its influence 
to bear again upon the Kast.” 


Twenty-five centuries ago Asia was prac- 
tically the center of higher thought, civili- 
zation and culture. The greater part of 
the Occident was then populated by, so to 
speak, a horde of savages with little or no 
conception of civilization, with manners 


WEINSTOCK. 


rude and crude and morals low. Gradually, 
as the intellectual and religious spirit of 
the East permeated throughout the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere, it aroused a progressive 
trend within the energetic people of the 
Occident; which resulted in vastly improv- 
ing, not the Eastern code of morals, because 
that never can be improved upon, but in 
improving the culture, the refinememt, the 
commercial, the industrial and the agricul- 
tural conditions of the people. The ener- 


getic efforts of the people of the West not 
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alone soon equaled in results the achieve- 
ments, intellectually and materially, of the 
people of the East, but very soon so tar 
surpassed them that the people of the 
Orient became, so to speak, a mere hind- 
ward speck in the race of progress. 

For centuries the people of the Orient 
practically stood still; their culture, their 
thoughts, their ideas, their material devel- 
opment, remained, as it were, congealed, 
and the vast peoples of the mighty Kast 
seemed to have fallen into a profound sleep, 
from which there was little or no likeli- 
But the blossom- 
ing growth unfolding in the West, brought 
its influence to bear again on the Kast, and 
the great and energetic forces of the people 
of the Occident in time made themselves 
felt among the people of the Orient. 

The present decade has seen an awaken- 
ing among the people of the far Kast such 
as no generation has seen during the past 
twenty-five hundred years. The progress 
made, for example, during the last decade 
on the part of the Japanese, has aroused 
wonderment and surprise throughout civili- 
zation. The picture is presented of a great 
nation of people who had been living ina 
comatose state for hundreds and hundreds of 
years, and who were believed to be sur- 
rounded by a shell of conservatism so thick 
as likely to remain unbroken for untold 
generations; suddenly awakening and break- 
ing through the conditions of incrusted 
conservatism, and blossoming out within 
the lifetime of our youngest voter into a 
great, mighty and progressive nation. 

The history of Japan during the past ten 
years is not alone one of the marvels of the 
Nineteenth Century, but is, in fact, one of 
the marvels of the history of civilization. 

Concerning the industrial growth of 
Japan, let me quote from a volume pub- 
lished by the Department of Industry, 


hood of an awakening. 
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Commerce and Agriculture of Japan, in 
1893, which states as follows: 

“Though there are a great many kinds of 
industrial pursuits, it will be well to clas- 
sify them into Original and Introduced 
Original industry is the indus- 
try that existed from ancient times. The 
principal Original industries include weav- 


Industries. 


ings, embroideries, lacquer-works, paper 
industry, metallic industry, leather-works, 
wood and bamboo works, carvings, cam- 
phor producing, raw silk producing, ete. It 
seems these industries were first introduced 
from China and Corea, but the lapse of sev- 
eral hundred years obliterated the original 
traces. Their scope of working is gener- 
ally small, and is operated with rude and 
simple instruments, especially in the fine 
arts industry, and some others pertaining 
chiefly to individual handwork. The arti- 
sans apply their residences for the work- 
shops, and employ only a small number of 
apprentices. Introduced industry is the 
name given to the new industries brought 
over from Europe and America. The prin- 
cipal of them are cotton-spinning, glass- 
works, brick-making, preparation of drugs 
and chemicals, cement-works, wine-brewing, 
ship-building, machinery, match, paper and 
soap industries. These industries are gen- 
erally carried on on a large scale, employ- 
ing a great many workmen, utilizing water 
and steam powers, so that no comparison 
can be made between the home industry. 
Especially since five or six years has this 
kind of industrial influence spread all over 
the country. In every industrial district 
companies and factories rose up one after 
another, bristling with 
chimneys.” 


thousands of 


In an article on “Industrial Japan,” 
recently published, the writer calls atten- 
tion to the fact that during the past six 
years there has been a greater development 
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of the cotton-spinning industry in Japan in 
proportion than in any country either in the 
East or the West. 

In 1888, there were twenty-four mills in 
operation, with 88,140 spindles. It is esti- 
mated that in June of this year, the num- 
ber of spindles had increased to 600,000, 
and there were forty-six mills running. 

Railroads have been built, electric light- 
ing and power plants have been constructed, 
American and European industrial machin- 
ery has been introduced, extensive coal 
measures have been developed. 

The first railway line was established in 
Japan in 1870; to-day there are 2,681 miles 
in operation. The first telegraph line in 
Japan was erected in 1869. In 1891—the 
last available report—there were 4,332,000 
messages dispatched throughout the entire 
empire and abroad. 

In the matter of commercial and indus- 
trial schools, it is the aim of the Japanese 
government, as well as the people, to diffuse 
a commercial and industrial education. 
With this idea in view, manual workshops 
and commercial studies have been added to 
the routine common schools, which now 
number over thirty thousand; while the 
technical schools are increasing in numbers 
year after year. 

The first higher commercial school was 
established in 1875, during which year a 


school in navigation was also established, 


In 1881, the first industrial school was estab- 
lished, the object being to educate students 
who wished to beforemen and teachers of 
industrial arts. In 1887, the first fine arts 
school was opened, in which the studies are 
paintings, sculpture, architecture and other 
arts, divided into common and higher depart- 
In 1871, there was also established 
a post and telegraph school, the object 
being to instruct those who desired to 
devote themselves to the service of the 


ments. 
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postal and telegraphic departments. In all 
there have been started since 1878, fourteen 
industrial and commercial public schools 
and twenty-five private industrial and com- 
mercial schools, in addition to the thirty 
thousand or more common schools thickly 
scattered throughout the empire. 

The report also shows that the publica- 
tion of newspapers and magazines has kept 
pace with the progress of science and arts. 
The present number of publications being 
767, which are classified into 167 relating 
to agriculture, commerce and industry, 180 
general topics of the time, 170 scientific, 
68 religious, 45 sanitary, 79 educational, 13 
legal, 39 governmental ordinances, 1 on 
economies, | army and 2 political economy. 

The marvelous awakening in Japan 
within the past several years has had a 
most potent influence upon the condition 
and the prosperity of its people. From 
1868 to 1881 inclusive, the years in which 
progressive ideas and Western methods first 
began to agitate the Japanese mind, the 
balance of trade against Japan was on an 
average of 5,913,000 yen a year. From 
1882 to 1891—the last available report, 
which embraces the years when the result 
of the progressive methods adopted began 
to make itself manifest—the balance of 
trade was turned in favor of Japan on an 
Thus 
making a gross average annual gain for the 
last ten years, to 1891, in balance of trade 
in favor of Japan of about ten million yen 
a year, as compared with the preceding 
fourteen years. 

Nor has the end been reached; quite the 
contrary. The results of the awakening in 
Japan are yet in their merest infancy, and 
the end is almost beyond calculation. With 
the marvelous industry, intelligent and 
economic habits of the Japanese, together 
with the fact that they now seem to appre- 
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ciate the value and to fully avail them- 
selves of the benefits of Western ideas, 
Western inventions and Western 
saving machines, they are destined to 
become a most formidable industrial and 
commercial power among the nations of 
the world. 

While it is true that war has in some 
respects been one of humanity's greatest 
curses, and has brought with it misery 
and suffering to untold numbers, it is also 
true that war has proven one of the great- 


labor- 


est blessings to mankind, in that it has 


revolutionized conditions, and in many 
directions hastened the progress of civili- 
zation, thereby aiding in the advancement 
of humanity; and thus, in the end, adding 
to the sum of human happiness. 

The present Chinese-Japanese war is 
filled with with 
great loss of life, with suffering to vast 
multitudes of innocent and harmless people; 


horrors, carnage, with 


it will necessarily create a tremendous finan- 
cial debt that must prove a great cross to 
be borne by millions of people whose poy- 
erty already is so keen that they go hungry 
from the cradle to the grave, yet, in spite 
of all these evils which inevitably must fol- 
low the pathway of the present great mil- 
itary struggle between these two Oriental 
nations, the war will bring blessings that 
van hardly be estimated, to the people of 
China and Japan in particular, and let us 
hope, in the end to the people of the world 
in general. 

There are those who believe that the 
probable defeat of China in its present 
struggle against Japan will have little or 
no influence upon its future; that in spite 
of the humiliating and complete failure 
which she will surely meet with in the pres- 
ent conflict, it will have no result on its 
future beyond increasing its debt, adding 
woefully to the burdens of its people and 


making the Chinese government more con- 
servative than ever. 

If Japan had remained conservative, and 
had fought China by ancient military 
methods, however disastrous the results to 
China might have been, it is quite likely 
that they would have had no influence upon 
the conservatism of China. Since, however, 
the Chinese defeat and the Japanese victory 
will be due to the fact that Japan has been 
victorious largely as a result of its adop- 
tion of Western Western 
ideas, it cannot but become plain to China 


methods and 


that if she hopes to maintain her place 
among the nations of the world, she must, 
as a matter of self-preservation and in spite 
of her strong inclinations to conservatism, 
follow in the footsteps of Japan, and like- 
wise adopt Western ideas and Western 
methods. 

While her love of conservatism is doubt- 
less strong, her love of self-preservation 
must necessarily be still stronger; and 
what Japan has done from choice, China 
will find herself forced to do from necessity. 

Whatever China may do in this direction 
will not alone affect the welfare of the 
people of China; will not alone affect the 
welfare of the people of the Orient, but 
will directly and indirectly have a most 
potent influence upon the civilization of the 
world. 

Arthur H. Smith, twenty-two years a 
missionary in China, in his charming book 
recently published on ‘Chinese Character- 
istics,” in speaking of the Chinese character, 
says, among other things, the following: 

“In no country is the educated class 
more really a leader of thought and action 
than in China. But the educated class is 
firmly persuaded that for China and the 
method is the best 
various and 


Chinese the present 
Their varied 
experience in the long reach of Chinese 


obtainable. 
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history has taught the Chinese by convine- 
that solid, practical 
improvements in their system are not to be 
Their adamantine 
conservatism is the slow growth of this 
experience.” 


ing object-lessons 


got for the trying. 


And again he says: 
“The first impulse to improvement comes 
from seeing the superior condition of others. 
The vast mass of the Chinese do not see 
any evidence of such a better condition 
they 


whatever about other countries. 


elsewhere, because know nothing 
Those, on 
the other hand, who do know something of 
such countries, and who might know much 
more, are chained by fetters of conserva- 
tism. Nothing really beneficial to the mass 
can be done except upon a large scale, and 
no body of persons in China, capable of 
working upon a large scale, wishes any- 
thing done in these lines. While this does 
not of itself promote content among the 
masses, it strangles any effective manifes- 
tation of discontent before it can find 
expression. Thus, viewed from the social 
standpoint, Chinese contentedness is the 
antithesis of progress and interdicts it.” 

Mr. Baber, an authority upon China, 
writes “that a thousand years would be too 
short a period to allow of a permanent 
reform in China, unless some force from 
without should accelerate the impulse.” 

It is held by those who have closely 
studied Chinese character, that China can 
never be reformed from within. 

Again Mr. Smith writes: 

“The present attitude of China toward 
the lands of the West, is an attitude of 
procrastination; there is on the one hand 
new, and 
upon the other no desire at all, or even 


small desire for that which is 


willingness, to give up the old. As we see 
ancient mud huts that ought long ago to 
have reverted to their native earth, shored 
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up with clumsy mud pillars which but 
postpone the inevitable fall, so we behold 
old customs, old superstitions and old 
faiths, now outworn, propped up and made 
to do the same duty as heretofore. If the 
old does not go, the new does not come.” 

From all this, and from much more that 
has been said and written about the hard- 
ened crust of conservatism under which the 
Chinese live, it would seem as if, in spite of 
the present war, no change in China’s policy 
is likely to follow. 

But we find Mr. Smith, almost in the 
same breath, saying: 

“It was once thought that with Western 
inventions China could be taken by storm. 
Knives, forks, stockings and pianos were 
shipped to China by England, under the 
impression that this empire was about to 
be Europeanized. If there ever had been a 
time when the Chinese Empire was to be 
taken by storm in this way, that time 
would have been long ago; but there never 
was suchatime. Chinais not acountry, the 
Chinese are not a people, to be taken by 
storm with anything whatsoever. The only 
way to secure the solid and permanent 
respect of the Chinese race for the Western 
peoples as a whole, is by convincing object- 
lessons, showing that Christian civilization 
in the mass and in detail accomplishes 
results which cannot be matched by the 
civilization which China already possesses. 
If this conviction cannot be produced, the 
Chinese and not without 
reason, to feel and to display in all their 


will continue, 
relations to foreigners both condescension 
and contempt.” 

Yet further he says: 

“The process of changing from the old 
to the new may long be resisted, and may 
then suddenly. At a time 
when it was first proposed to introduce tel- 
egraphs, the governor-general of a maritime 


come about 
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province reported to the Emperor that the 
hostility of the people to the innovation 
was so great that the wires could not be 
put up. But when war with France was 
imminent, and the construction of the line 
was placed upon an entirely different basis, 
the provincial authorities promptly set up 
the telegraph-posts and saw that they were 
respected.” 

If the present war were one between 
China and some Western nation, or if it 
were a war between China and some Orien- 
tal nation using Oriental military methods, 
and China, in either event, were defeated, it 
might have little influence in changing her 
spirit. But since this is a war between 
two Oriental peoples, one adhering to the 
methods of the past, the other availing 
itself of the methods of the present, and 
thereby subjecting the former to a most 
humiliating defeat, it is almost certain to 
prove the “convincing object-lesson” that 
Mr. Smith speaks of, in showing the people 
of China that Western civilization, in the 
mass and in detail, accomplishes results 
which cannot be matched by the civiliza- 
tion which China already possesses; and as 
aresult, Western methods cannot henceforth 
but secure the solid and permanent respect 
of the Chinese race. 

Mr. Smith, as is shown, pointed out that 
the process of change in China from the 
old to the new may long be resisted and 
may then come about suddenly. If such a 
change in the nature of things will ever be 
possible in China, the time is at hand; and 
just as the hostility of the people to the 
innovation of the telegraph was overcome 
when war with France was imminent, just 
so will the voice of hoary conservatism be 
silenced by the splendid victories that 
Japan, by the use of Western methods, 
has achieved over China. It is, therefore, 
entirely reasonable to look forward in the 


immediate future to such an awakening 
within China as_ her progressive 
friends did not, in the past, dare to hope for. 

It is safe to assume, that immediately 
upon the settlement of the present conflict 
with Japan, a great commercial and indus- 
trial revolution will take place within 
China. The progress the world has seen 


most 


going on during the past ten years in 
Japan will be more than duplicated in 
The introduction of the telegraph 


and the railway will be hastened with 


China. 
marked energy. China will not again per- 
her present 
helpless condition. She will never again 
allow herself to be placed at the complete 
mercy of her progressive neighbors. 

The introduction of the telegraph and 
the railway will necessarily be followed by 


mit herself to be caught in 
} 
| 


the introduction of labor-saving machines, 
and the recent experience in Japan will 
repeat itself in China. The rude and sim- 
ple instruments employed in individual 
handwork of the artisans will be replaced 
by factories that will rise up one upon 
another, and these will replace the little 
workshops now confined to the residences 
of the artisans; the industrial centers of 
China, like those of Japan and Western 
countries, will bristle with smoking chim- 
neys; the highest and most scientific 
Western talent that money can hire will be 
brought to China to introduce, to establish 
and to educate the Chinese in Western arts, 
sciences and industrial methods; technical 
training-schools will spring up in the lead- 
ing cities of the Chinese Empire, until in 
time China will have those among her own 
people who, by training and education, will 
be capable of managing her own indus- 
tries in successful competition with the 
people of the West. 

The question arises, ‘How will all this 
affect the welfare of the people of Europe 
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and of America, and in how far are they 
interested in these probable changes?” 

The effect will be a most important one, 
and cannot but carry with it a mixture of 
In the 
beginning, this probable movement on the 
part of China cannot but add materially to 
the prosperity of Western nations, who will 
be called upon to supply China with all 
sorts of machinery and labor-saving devices. 
Western foundries, and 
car-shops will be teeming with mechanics 
busily engaged in filling extensive orders 
for China, and for a time it will seem as if 
the awakening in that great empire is to 


good and evil not easy to estimate. 


machine-shops 


prove a great and immediate blessing to 
the industries of the West. 


reaction 


But soon a 
will take place. China having 
once put into operation great industrial 
enterprises, having established factories 
and workshops where all the great and 
wonderful labor-saving machines of the 
West can be reproduced more cheaply than 
imported from other lands, not alone will 
orders to Western countries cease, but China 
will begin to produce for herself most of 
the things that she had heretofore been 
buying from other countries. The first 
large Occidental nation to suffer will be 
England, who has found a great market in 
China and through Asia for her cheaper 
cotton goods. Not alone will England be 
driven out of the Chinese market, but she 
will rapidly be driven out of the entire 
market of Asia by both China and Japan; 
and then will come the next step, and soon 
China, filled with a spirit of enterprise, 
will invade the home market of free-trade 
England itself, and with labor that can be 
fed at a cost not to exceed two cents a day, 
she will soon drive England out of her own 
home market, unless England, as a matter 
of self-preservation, establishes a high pro- 


tective tariff. Then China will continue 
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onward in her march until she will drive 
all other industrial nations, including 
America, out of the industrial markets of 
the world. 

The tremendous power that China pos- 
sesses Is not likely to be lost by civilization; 
the world will certainly take advantage of 
the pent-up energies that for all these cen- 
turies have lain dormant. 

As to what are the possibilities of the 
Chinese as a people, let us again refer to 
Mr. Smith, who tells us that “It is in 
China quite possible to furnish wholesome 
food in abundant quantity at a cost for 
each adult of not more than two cents a 
day. Even in famine times, thousands of 
persons have been kept alive for months on 
an allowance of not more than a cent and 
a half a day. This implies the general 
existence in China of a high degree of skill 
in the preparation of food. The Chinese 
are past masters of the culinary art. 

“The Chinese people seem abundantly 
able to hold their own with any race now 
extant, and they certainly exhibit no weak- 
ness of the intellectual powers, nor any 
tendency to such a weakness. If a people 
with such physical endowments as the 
Chinese were to be preserved from the 
effects of war, famines, pestilence and 
opium, and if they were to pay some atten- 
tion to the laws of physiology and hygiene, 
and to be uniformly nourished with suitable 
food, there is reason to think that they 
alone would be adequate to occupy the 
principal part of the planet, and more.” 

Finally, Mr. Smith asks: 

“Which, then, is the best adapted to sur- 
vive in the struggle of the Twentieth 
Century—the nervous European or the 
tireless, all-pervading and _ phlegmatic 
Chinese?” 

It must be evident, then, even to the 
casual observer, that the Twentieth Cen- 
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tury promises to present the picture of the 
greatest social, industrial and commercial 
revolution that the world has seen. The 
mighty intellectual, moral and physical 
forces that, during the past two thousand 
years or more, have lain dormani in Asia, 
will have a sudden awakening, and the 
struggle for existence between the Occident 
and the Orient is destined to become keen 
indeed. 

Nor will the people of America escape 
their share in the conflict. The marked 
and depressing change that has, within a 
few years, taken place in our own country, 
in its agricultural industries, is likely to be 
repeated in the near future in the industrial 
branches. As has been pointed out by 
David Lubin, in his ‘New Political. Issue,” 
so long as the producers of staple agricul- 


tural products had only the hand labor of 


the Orient to compete with the markets of 
the world, they could, in spite of their 
high-priced land and their high-priced 
labor, undersell the Oriental producers 
because of their labor-saving 
machines. But now, since the producers 
of the Orient and of South America have, 
in addition to their cheap land and their 
cheap labor, availed themselves also of the 
labor-saving machines of the West, the 
American producer finds himself being rap- 
idly crowded out of the markets of the 
world. 

The American farmer’s wheat, which 
formerly sold for one dollar and a quarter a 
bushel, now sells for fifty cents a bushel, 
or less. The Southern planter, whose cot- 
ton brought eleven and twelve cents a 
pound in the markets of the world, now 
sells his cotton for five and six cents, and 
so on; all of which has so largely reduced 
the purchasing power of the great army of 
American producers of agricultural staples 
as to result in great agricultural, commer- 


Western 


cial and industrial from which 


there is little hope for speedy recovery. 


distress, 


If we add to these present conditions the 
further probability of our manufactured 
articles being crowded out of their present 
markets in China, Japan and elsewhere 
throughout the world, as a result of these 
Oriental nations making use of our ideas, 
our inventions and our labor-saving 
machines, it can be readily seen how, in 
the near future, the present distress in this 
and in other Western countries must be 
most seriously intensified. 

With China once aroused and filled with 
even the moderate spirit of enterprise which 
exhibited the handful of 
Chinese who have settled in our midst and 
who are not slow to avail themselves, not 
alone of skilled white labor, but also of all 
labor-saving machines that the market 
affords, and who, as a result of their untir- 
ing industry, patience and thrift, have 
monopolized in the city of San Francisco 
and elsewhere, certain branches of industry 
—with this spirit once aroused among 
only one tenth of her population, the 
Chinese are destined to become the masters 
of the industrial and commercial world. 

Were I a pessimist, I would end at this 
point, but as an optimist, with every faith 
in the future and with a feeling that a 
divine Providence is guiding and directing 
the movements of men and of races, all 
for their ultimate best good, I can see in all 


we see among 


that has been herein outlined a glorious 
end, and the uplifting of vast multitudes 
who are now suffering and oppressed. 

Were the people of the Chinese Empire 
to avail themselves of Western methods 
and of Western ideas, and yet to remain 
content with their present conditions, and 
with their present few and simple wants, 
the end most certainly would be disas- 
trous to the people of the West, whose 
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civilization in time would necessarily be 
forced down to whatever the civilization of 
China might be, and whose standard 
of living would be reduced to the standard 
of the Asiatic. But the one great hope, and 
the result that is most likely to follow, 
is that the people of China, in adopting 
Western ideas and Western methods will, 
for the first time in their history, become 
dissatisfied and discontented with their 
conditions and with their primitive and 
simple mode of life. 

With the introduction of the railway and 
the telegraph, steam and electricity, with 
the establishment of great industrial enter- 


prises, with the wider and higher dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and education, with the 
introduction of manual and technical train- 
ing-schools, with the rapid increase of 
newspapers and magazines, the wants of 
the people of China will begin rapidly to 


increase. They will no longer rest content 
to think and to act and to live as they have 


during all the ages of the past. Their desire 
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THE POSITION OF JUDAISM. 
North American Review: April. 
Although quite a young man, I. Zang- 
will is already a very important character 
among the English writers of to-day. In 
the April number of The North American 
Review he contributes a very readable article 
on “The Position of Judaism.” He main- 
tains in a very interesting way that the 
world is coming back to the old Jewish 
standard of social and political life. 
“Through Christianity and Islam, the 
moral impulse of Judaism was communi- 
cated through the greater part of the 
civilized world, and each of these great 
religions has sent out missionaries even 
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to enjoy greater comfort and conveniences, 
and to keep pace with their Eastern neigh- 
bors, will awaken within their hearts 
and minds, longings and aspirations hereto- 
fore unknown. Thus, as their wants will 
increase, their power to underbid the peoples 
of the West will be seriously diminished; 
and while their natural Chinese spirit of 
thrift, sobriety and economy will act as a 
restraining influence upon their competitors 
of the West, who, in order to maintain their 
place in the industrial and commercial 
world, will find themselves obliged to culti- 
vate habits of greater economy and greater 
thrift and greater sobriety, yet the result 
must be the uplifting of the people of 
China in particular, and of the people 
of Asia in general, thus bringing about 
between the Orient and the Occident a 
process, which, in the end, must 
prove the greatest blessing to the greatest 
number, and furnish yet another illustra- 
tion of the great wisdom that ever lies 
hidden in the ways of Providence. 


leveling 


PERIODICALS. 


to those polytheistic savage races which 
have remained outside the great currents 
of history. In the very year that the 
Jews were expelled from Spain, a Spaniard 
won a new world—America—for the Jew- 
ish Bible. And from century to century, 
even unto this day, through the fairest 
regions of civilization, the Bible, written 
entirely by Jews, dominates existence; its 
visions of life molds states and societies, 
its texts confront us on every hand, it 
is an inexhaustible treasury of themes for 
music and pictures. Its psalms are more 
popular in every country than the poems 
of the nations’ own poets. Beside this 
one Book, with its infinite editions, with 
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all the good and ill it has done, all other 
national literatures seem ‘trifles light as 
air. Jerusalem, as Renan points out, is 
truly ‘a house of prayer for all nations.’ 
Equally venerated by the Jew, the Chris- 
tian and the Mussulman, she is the Holy 
City of half mankind. . . . 

“Since the rise of Islam, Judaism has 
had no direct influence upon the outside 
world. With perhaps the solitary excep- 
tion of fostering, through its distinctly 
religious thinkers, the scholastic philos- 
ophy of the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, Judaism has been dead to the world 
for over a thousand years. Speaking 
broadly, if Christianity had succeeded in 
eliminating the Jews, the religious history 
of Europe would have been the same as 
to-day. And not only has Judaism been 
dead to the world, for long, wretched 
periods, it has been dead to itself; it has 
remained stereotyped, immobile. Between 
the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries lie 
the Dark Ages of Judaism. But the 
miracle is that Judaism kept any spark 
at all—for these were the Ghetto Ages 
par excellence, the days of the yellow badge 
and the Dominican whip, ‘and the sum- 
mons to Christian fellowship.’ It was life 
enough to have retained suspended anima- 
tion. Israel has had to run the gauntlet 
of the world, every man’s hand against 
his, and his against no man’s, and to 
repeat as a race the martyrdom of Christ 
as an individual. . . . 

“Yes, it is enough that Israel has sur- 
vived, battered it may be, and stained with 
shame and pusillanimity; warped by evil 
growths of cunning and covetousness devel- 
oped in the struggle with superior forces; 
distorted not infrequently by the perverse 
action of a religion that lent itself too 
easily to formalism; here and there, too, 
materialized and vulgarized by the sudden 


sun of prosperity, but strong by force of 
standing alone, tenacious, energetic, soberly 
adventurous, brilliantly intelligent, spir- 
itual and idealistic in certain directions, 
domestic, civic, patriotic, infinitely adap- 
table, a marvelous reservoir of intellect 
and emotion and will and sanity, sufficient 
to renovate a decadent civilization. The 
vices of Israel are on the surface, his 
virtues lie deep. In the language of 
Galton, he is a ‘grade or two above normal 
humanity. . . 

“As a body, Jews were the great agents 
of the Middle Ages—the wandering Jews, 
a human network of intercommunication. 
They carried literature and folk-lore; they 
brought science from Arabia to Europe by 
way of Spain; they invented the mechanism 
of commercial exchange, and less cred- 
itably, were the chief slave dealers. Medi- 
eval Israel was mainly an intermediary. 
It is only through isolated individuals that 
Israel has influenced the world at first 
hand.” 


OUR “CIVIC RENAISSANCE.” 

Review of Reviews: April. 

One of the important features of the 
April number of the Review of Reviews is 
an article on “Our ‘Civic Renaissance,’” by 
Dr. Albert Shaw. He shows the progress 
of the organized reaction of good citizen- 
ship against municipal misrule in the vari- 
ous cities of the country. 

This movement among the better citizens 
of our cities constitutes ‘the most significant 
and hopeful feature of our national life.” 
Municipal reformation has taken power- 


ful hold of almost every considerable com- 
munity in the entire land. 
These civic centers, municipal reform 


leagues and federations for civie progress 
in the United States ‘have been glad to 
express their indebtedness to Mr. W. T. 
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Stead’s Newcastle (England) Civic Centre 
idea.” 

“It is enough to say that the Civic Feder- 
ation of Chicago has become a great power 
in that young metropolis. Its symmetrical 
organization, its demonstrated ability to 
apply its energy now at one point and now 
at another, its unity of purpose, its sanity 
and wholesomeness of view, which temper 
enthusiasm with knowledge and good judg- 
ment, have made it the terror of all classes 
of evil-doers and enemies of the social weal. 

“The Civic Federation of Chicago is to be 
congratulated upon the quality of its lead- 
ership. Besides having its chief offices 
admirably filled, its working committees 
are made up of men and women who actu- 
ally give time and energy to the depart- 
ments that concern them, and who have 
exceptional qualifications for their work. 
At the head of the Federation is Mr. Lyman 
J. Gage, known outside of Chicago as an 
eminent banker and financier, and known 
in his own state and city as a model citizen 
of the highest public spirit. Mrs. Palmer, 
whose brilliant achievements in connection 
with the World’s Fair have given her an 
international fame, is First Vice-president, 
while Mr. John J. McGrath, who has served 
as President of the Trades’ Council, and is 
well known as a labor leader, ranks as 
Second Vice-president. The indefatigable 
Secretary is Mr. Ralph M. Easley, who, as a 
trained Chicago journalist, possesses the 
varied local knowledge, the mental alert- 
ness and the capacity for effective work in 
many directions, which nothing could so 
well give as long service with the Chicago 
daily press.” 

The Federation is composed, first, of a 
central council of one hundred and thirty- 
four members; but it does not content itself 
with this. In each of the thirty-four wards 
there is a council of the Civic Federation. 
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“At first the central council was a body 
of one hundred; but thirty-four members 
have been added in order to give a seat in 
the central body to one representative from 
each of the ward councils. It is understood 
that the president of the ward council will 
ordinarily be the person delegated to sit in 
the central body. 

“The ward councils are composed of a 
hundred members to begin with, and this 
number is increased by the addition of two 
representatives from each voting precinct, 
whenever such precincts have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to form precinct 
councils, and all men and women of every 
local neighborhood in Chicago who are in 
sympathy with the aims of the Federation, 
or with any of its special departments of 
work, are cordially welcomed.” 

In very much the manner Dr. 
article describes The Municipal 
League of Boston, organized in 1892; The 
Municipal League of Philadelphia; the work 
of the Woman’s Civie Club of Philadelphia; 
Reform Movement in New York; Washing- 
ton’s Civic Center; Unions for Civie Prog- 
ress in Baltimore, Albany, Detroit and 
other cities. 


same 
Shaw’s 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN 
OF ARC. 
Harper's: April. 

One of the most valuable articles in the 
April Harper’s is the translation of an 
original unpublished manuscript in the 
national archives of France. The “Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Are,” by her page 
and secretary, promise interest and instruc- 
tion to all heroine-worshipers. The trans- 
lator, Jean Francois Alden, emphasizes the 
necessity of searching original documents 
for true historical data and the unique place 
of Joan of Arc in history. 


“To arrive ata justestimate of a renowned 

















man’s character, one must judge it by the 
standards of his time, not ours. Judged by 
the standards of one century, the noblest 
characters of an earlier one lose much of 
their luster; judged by the standards of 
to-day, there is probably no illustrious man 
of four or five centuries ago whose charac- 
ter could meet the test at all points. But 
the character of Joan of Are is unique. It 
can be judged by the standards of all times 
without misgiving or apprehension as to 
the result. Judged by any of them or all 
of them, it is still flawless, still ideally per- 
fect. When we reflect that her century 
was the brutalist, the wickedest, the rotten- 
est in history since the darkest ages, we are 
lost in wonder at the miracle of such a prod- 
uct from such a soil. The contrast between 
her and her century is the contrast between 
She truthful 
lying was the common speech of men; she 


day and night. was when 
was honest when honesty was a lost virtue; 
she was modest, and fine, and delicate, when 
to be loud and coarse might be said to be 
universal; she was full of pity when merci- 
less cruelty was the rule; she was steadfast 
when stability was unknown, and honorable 
in an age that had forgotten what honor 
was. She was perhaps the only entirely 
unselfish person whose name has a place in 
profane history. No vestige or suggestion 
of self-seeking can be found in any word or 
deed of hers. When her great work was 
done, she was offered rewards and honors, 
but she refused them all and would take 
All she would take for herself, if 


the King would grant it, was leave to go 


nothing. 


back to her village home and tend her sheep 
again, and feel her mother’s arms about 
her, and be her housemaid and helper.” 
The details of the life of Joan of Are 
form a biography which is unique in one 
respect: it is the only story of a human 
life which comes to us under oath. The 
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official records are still preserved in the 
national archives of France. Her secretary 
is faithful to her official history in his Per- 
sonal Recollections, and thus far his trust- 
worthiness is unimpeachable; but his mass 
of added particulars must depend for credit 
upon his word alone. 


Another article in the same number, on 
“Club Life Among the Outcasts,” by Josiah 
Flynt, offers some valuable suggestions to 
those who are seeking to elevate mankind. 
He has noticed that one of the marked 
features of low life is its gregariousness. 
To be alone is one of the worst punishments 
that can befall a ne’er-do-well. Asa result, 
we find all classes of this stamp uniting 
The gang is the club of the 
outeast. Mr. Flynt’s description of various 


into “gangs.” 


clubs of this sort is based upon personal 
investigation. He proves, by illustrations 
drawn from the worst quarters of New 
York and Chicago, that the effects of gang 
life among the lowly are just as pernicious 
as the effects of club life among the upper 
ten. He says: 

“There is but little chance of helping 
them with respectable clubs; they are too 
fixed in their ways, and the best method of 
handling them is to destroy their own clubs 
and punish the members. It is their gre- 
gariousness which makes it so difficult to 
treat with them successfully, and until they 
can be dealt with separately not much can 
be accomplished. The evils of low life are 
contagious, and to be treated scientifically, 
they must be quarantined and prevented 
from spreading. Break up its ‘gangs.’ I 
would not give any word of mine to lessen 
the growing interest in man’s fellow-man 
which is embodied in the Guilds and College 
Settlements, but | am convinced that vice 
must be punished and the vicious seques- 
trated.” 
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CHEAP LIVING IN PARIS. 


Lippincott’s: April. 


Those aspiring to study abroad will be 
interested in an article on “Cheap Living in 
Paris,” by Alvan F. Sanborn, in the April 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine. He shows 
how one may live comfortably on sixty 
cents aday. It is possible to live in Chi- 
cago just as well, I think, on the same 
amount. Cheap living on the Continent is 
not all sunshine. Most foods are quite as 
expensive there as here. 

“T always rose late, as a tourist does best 
to do, and started the day with bread (good 
French bread never needs butter) and a 
bowl of chocolate or cafe au lait, bought, 
in an occasional fit of extravagance, at a 
creamery for five cents (four for the drink 
and one for the bread), but generally of a 
chocolate-woman for three cents (two for 
the drink and one for the bread). 

“Soup-women appear and disappear at the 
same time as the chocolate-women. They 


GREAT 

BY EX-PRESIDENT 

ib his pithy little book of lectures on 
- ‘Wealth and Moral Law,” 

Andrews, of Brown University, says: ‘The 

tariff question is ere long to be removed 


President 


from polities by the irresistible force of 


events.” Exactly the reverse of this is 
held by some political editors, who main- 
tain, on the contrary, that such questions 
as public protection against, or exposure to 
the liquor traffic are on the way to disap- 
pear; but that protection to home industries 
or free trade never can, but will always be 
an issue as long as nations exist. Which 
is right? 

Dr. Andrews’ concise reason for his prop- 
osition is that if duties on foreign com- 
modities were at any time removed, the 
industries producing them 
would combine with each other to keep up 


great home 


Great Public Questions. 


also have two chafing-irons—for soup and 
for hot water. ‘Frenchmen and soup,’ some 
one has said, ‘are convertible terms. When- 
ever a Frenchman is ill or exhausted or 
hungry or about to take a long journey, he 
orders soup. The first thing he orders 
when he gets up in the morning is soup. 
The last thing he takes at night before 
donning his nightcap [ all Frenchmen wear 
nightcaps] is soup.’ This is a little exag- 
gerated, and bears more direct reference to 
thin bouillon than to the soup of these soup- 
women, thickened to stiffness as it is with 
bread and vegetables. Still, the latter is a 
favorite with working-men, who take a bow] 
of it (at two cents) on their way to work 
in the morning, and frequently go out for 
another bowl during the forenoon. I tried 
this soup a number of times, and found it 
both palatable and satisfying. 

“Instead of cafe vu lait 1 sometimes took 
a two-cent cup of black coffee—ideal coffee 
—at a tiny coffee-store, buying a roll to 
accompany it at a bakery across the street.” 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS. 


F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


their prices, “and, if necessary, with foreign 
producers.” Trusts built directly upon the 
tariff, like the Starch Trust, for example, 
“would perish were this support with- 
drawn.” But those independent of the tariff, 
by reason of their great strength, “would 
not be crushed by out and out free trade.” 
They would at once combine with each 
Trusts, for 


example, “and, if necessary, with foreign 


other—the powerful Sugar 


refiners.” “This is going to be the general 
course of mammoth industry as the world 
grows smaller. The governmental protec- 
tion of industries by tariffs will more and 
more give way to self-protection on their 
part, through international combinations.” 
(p. 34.) 

But how could anything of the sort take 
place with the liquor manufacture and the 
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trade in intoxicating drinks? How could 
combines at home, or with liquor men 
abroad, remove the issue of public policy 
as to allowing or repressing the still and 
the saloon from our politics? Great liquor 
monopolies would only increase the num- 
ber of outside concerns, for the appetite for 
intoxicants is everywhere diffused, and 
profit can everywhere be made by supply- 
ing it. Since the Standard Oil Trust was 
created, the number of active oil-refineries 
not combined with it has “perhaps doubled.” 
Yet the oil business supplies no such cos- 
mopolitan thirst or demand as the liquor 
business. This universal demand for stim- 
ulants has often been cited against all 
inhibitory or repressive measures ver'sis 
saloons as a reason for the question of 
license and protection some day, in sheer 
despair, going “out of polities.” It is, 
instead, a reason why it never will. 

The production of intoxicants is not 
made local by dependence on raw material 
only to be locally obtained. Such depen- 
dence is one of the first causes of industrial 
monopolies and their resort to legal protec- 
tion. But every clime, every race, has its 
own raw material for intemperance, inde- 
pendent of others, or can have. Home 
manufacture of drinks is one of the com- 
monest of world-wide facts, even where 
little industry looking toward civilization 
exists. Distilling in the uplands of the 
Southern states in violation of federal law 
abounds because every mountain neighbor- 
hood wants and inclines to make its own 
whisky. 

Passing through Belgium and Holland 
years ago by water conveyance, numberless 
little hamlets, as well as towns of all sizes, 
were pointed out to the writer where once 
every considerable cottage made gin. The 
manufacture of “Schiedam Schnopps” is 
now concentrated in a town of twenty or 


thirty thousand people which had, a score 
of years ago, two hundred and thirty-six 
distilleries, besides seventy-four malt-works. 
But formerly any cottager could set up a 
still in the back of his home premises, 
relying upon the universal thirst at home, 
and abroad, to make it profitable. 

Raw materials for clothing and food are 
ever changing, and trade and trade legisla- 
tion with them. Discovery and invention 
multiply new stuffs for the supply of the 
human body within and without. But 
nothing displaces alcoholic drink for its 
vicious and ruinous purposes. Nothing 
No attempt has been made by 
lovers of intoxication since its first discov- 
ery. It will always be, therefore, against 
that which contains alcohol that moral and 
legal reform must be directed. Philan- 
thropy and public spirit may have little to 
do with commodities on which a tariff, high 
or low, takes effect; but they have every- 
thing to do with the common sale and 
destructive use of alcoholics. 
must have. 


whatever. 


They always 
“There is no discharge in that 
war.” 

Besides, the artificial character of our 
civilization, abounding in abnormal and 
unhealthy excitements, perpetuates a neces- 
sity for a public policy as to liquors. What 
do we see? (Great temperance reforms ever 
and anon almost annihilating intemperate 
social usages, and good men and good 
women resting on their oars and counting 
the thing as done. But lo! in a few years 
the drink usage is back again, both as indi- 
vidual and social; if not among the same 
persons, then in younger circles, grown or 
growing up. Even women are demoralized 
whose mothers and grandmothers were per- 
fectly temperate, and at whist parties or 
fashionable “jams,” or while “shopping” 
in the great city centers for dry-goods, they 
acquire the vulgarest and most alarming 
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drinking habits. They “cannot stand the 
strain,” itself artificial, without something 
artificial to “keep them up.” Still more 
probable and disastrous is this refluent tide 
of stimulation, flowing back incessantly 
over areas of temperance reform, here or 
there, in the case of their husbands, broth- 
ers and sons, exposed to grosser and more 
constant excitements in places of business 
and gain. 

Moreover, there is no necessary moral 
element in numberless other subjects of 
public policy as in the control of the drink 
custom and trade. No original, inherent 
right and wrong in those as in this. 

The attempt has often been made to dem- 
onstrate that free trade, or the opposite, 
is a Christian duty. The logical failure 
is always luminous. It must first be dem- 
onstrated that the political measure ih 
question is always and in every way neces- 
sary to human well-being. The morality 
contended for must be founded on a fore- 
gone and clear utility. Else the whole 
argument tumbles into confusion and ruin. 
But it is easy to see at once that intemper- 
ance and provision for it is per se a down- 
right The United States 
Supreme Court has decided versus the saloon 
contention, that no man has an inherent 
right to sell intoxicating drink. Has any 
one an intuitively perceived right to use it 
till he passes the stage of sobriety ? 

An argument for moderate drinking has 
been based on the assertion that these 
beverages by common use become neces- 
saries of life. On this Mr. Gladstone stood 
years ago in some parliamentary discussion 
on this the Gothen- 
burg system rests, which is now demanding 


moral wrong. 


about “public houses; 
revision by Scandinavians, as to unrestrained 


sale of malt liquors, drunkenness from 


Mr. 


Blaine once pronounced tobacco a necessary 


which is increasing among them. 
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of life to working-men, though, with 
loyalty to the Maine Law, he declined to 
take this position as to New England Rum 
and the rest. But who ever asserted the 
need of getting drunk, even occasionally ? 
It is the moral antagonism to even moder- 
ate drinking which must always be relied 
on to withstand it. 

As prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating beverages has, there- 
fore, a moral and religious basis and but- 
tress, broad and deep, it will survive as an 
issue of public policy when any and all 
questions of party politics disappear. Mere 
politicians may exclude it or not from such 
politics, but public policy is higher and 
broader than party, its ends, platforms, 
intrigues, advances and retreats, and what- 
soever changes. 

It is assumed here that every reader sees 
distinctly the difference between public 
policy and partisanship. Upon mere party 
questions political organizations may find 
it impossible to unite, while on interests of 
the general public they may, on occasion, 
come together. For no party can succeed 
in claiming these supreme interests as its 
own capital stock. The moral elements of 
our social and commercial life tend inces- 
santly, by their own natural force and 
affinities (and now and then irresistibly), 
to draw men with any decent measure of 
public spirit and conscience together, in 
utter independence of party ties. While 
non-moral issues then may, as Dr. Andrews 
suggests, be removed from “politics,” and 
so from public attention altegether, it can- 
not be that when issues commandingly, 
permanently moral, like those raised by the 
temperance reform, disappear from party 
platforms and alliances, they will also dis- 
appear from the higher, broader, indestruc- 
tible domain of public policy. 

An ideally perfect state of public senti- 
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ment as to the saloon would be its outlawry 
by all men of all parties and sects, without 
further need of its being mentioned in 
platforms or resolutions of religious bodies. 
But long before this can be reached—if it 
ever can be—the survival of the issue, as 
moral and purely economical, after tempo- 
rary party questions have been superseded 
by new ones, raised by social and industrial 
progress and transformation, will leave 
room for and lead to the substantial con- 
solidation of society (its worst elements 
excepted) against all traffic in beverages 
that intoxicate. 


On the wise political economy of the 
rest-day, Lord Macaulay was very strong in 
Parliament, though he had no patience 
with unfounded arguments for it. 
these seems to have been quoted from a 
clergyman by one of his sisters in a letter, 
to which he replies: 

“There is nothing in Homer, or in 
Hesiod, either, about the observance of 
every seventh day. Hesiod, to be sure, says 
that the seventh day of every month (a very 
different thing) is a holiday; and the reason 
which he gives is that on the seventh day 
of the month Latona brought Apollo into 
the world. A pretty reason for Christians!” 

But in his speech in the House of Com- 
mons for extending the Factory Acts, he 
employed the analogy of the Sunday in 
defense of the regulation by law of the 
He said: 

“Man is the great instrument that pro- 
wealth. The natural difference 
between Campania and Spitzbergen is 
trifling when compared with the difference 


hours of labor. 


duces 


One of 


between a country inhabited by men full 
of bodily and mental vigor, and a country 
inhabited by men sunk in bodily and men- 
tal decrepitude. Therefore it is that we 
are not poorer, but richer, because we have 
through many ages rested from our labor 
That day is not lost. 
While industry is suspended, while the 
plow lies in the furrow, while the Exchange 
is silent, while no smoke ascends from the 


one day in seven. 


factory, a process is going on quite as 
important to the wealth of nations as any 
process which is performed on more busy 
days. Man, the machine of machines, the 
machine compared with which all the con- 
trivances of the Watts and the Arkwrights 
are worthless, is repairing and winding up, 
so that he returns to his labors on the 
Monday with clearer intellect, with livelier 
spirits, and with renewed corporeal vigor. 
Never will I believe that what makes a 
population stronger, and healthier, and 
wiser, and better, can ultimately make it 
poorer. You try to frighten us by telling 
us that in factories the 
young work seventeen hours in the twenty- 


some German 
four; that they work so hard that among 
thousands there is not one who grows to 
such a stature that he can be admitted into 
the army; and you ask whether, if we pass 
this bill, we can possibly hold our own 
against such competition as this. Sir, I 
laugh at the thought of such competition. 
If ever we are forced to yield the foremost 
place among commercial nations, we shall 
yield it not to a race of degenerate dwarfs, 
but to some people pre-eminently vigorous 
in body and in mind.”—T'vere/yan’s “Life 
and Letters,” ete. (pp. 114, 5, 213.) 
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169. How Can a City Best Care for Its Poor? 


REPLY BY H. S. PINGREE, EX-MAYOR OF DETROIT. 


5 5 lee the information of charitably dis- 
- posed people, and to answer the many 
inquiries from almost all portions of the 
United States and from European cities as 
to the results obtained and the methods 
pursued in what has become known as the 
“Detroit Plan” of aiding the unemployed 
and the poor by permitting the cultivation 
by them of unoccupied land within and 
near the city, the Agricultural Committee 
deems it proper to make a report of what 
has been accomplished, and the following, 
prepared by its chairman, is respectfully 
submitted: 

The plan, as first suggested by you, in 
view of the fact that there were lying idle 
and unoccupied thousands of acres within 
the city limits and adjacent thereto, and 
thousands of unemployed and poor persons 
dependent more or less upon charity, who, 
if given opportunity, would gladly cultivate 
some of these lands, was to give such 
people an opportunity to each for himself 
cultivate a small 


portion and thereby 


materially assist in 
family. 
mittee to which they could apply and which 
was to act as agent to bring the land and 


providing for his 
To this end you appointed a com- 


people together. Some 3,000 applications 


were made for land—the majority through 
the City Poor Commission—and some direct 
tothe committee. A considerable proportion 
of these applications were from persons 
who had never been assisted by charity, 
who, due to the hard times, were out of 
Owing to the want of 
funds, the committee was able to provide 
for but 945 families. 


work, and deserving. 


*Chieago Tribune, April Ist. 
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WORTHY PERSONS WITH FAMILIES HELPE! 


All cases were carefully investigated, and 
none but worthy persons with families were 
helped. Among these were some thirty 
widows who, having dependent boys, were 
able properly to cultivate the land given 
them. 

Lands for this purpose were offered by 
charitable persons in almost all parts of the 
city and its environs; about 430 acres were 
accepted and located. The land was plowed, 
harrowed, staked off by the committee into 
parcels of from one quarter to one half acre 
each. After being staked off, each appli- 
cant was assigned a lot upon a piece of 
land near his home. In many instances 
this was not practicable, and persons were 
assigned occasionally to pieces two miles 
from their homes. Seed potatoes, cabbage- 
plants, beans and other seeds were furnished 
by the committee to such as were unable 
to provide them—all this at a cost of 
about $3,600. 

The ground was planted under the direc- 
tion of the committee's foremen, the potatoes 
and seeds being delivered on the ground 
and immediately planted. Some persons 
spaded the lots assigned them and furnished 
their own seeds and plants, while large 
numbers bought seeds additional to those 
furnished. Following the example of the 
city, quite a number of persons gave pieces 
of land upon private application to poor 
people for purposes of cultivation. Of 
these the committee has no record. It 
being very late in the season before work 
was begun—about the middle of June; it 
was not until then that you first called 
attention to this manner of assisting the 
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poor—there was no time to obtain in every 
case the best soil, and for the same reason, 
being that it was necessary to expedite the 
plowing, the committee was obliged to pur- 
chase plows, harrows, etc., to the value of 
This fact 
somewhat enhanced the cost of preparing 


$263, which are now on hand. 
the ground. Some small portions in the 
various tracts plowed were, due to extreme 
dryness of the soil, unsuitable for planting 
at the time; these were kept by the com- 
mittee and later on sown in turnips, it 
being then too late for anything else. Of 
About 
two thirds of these pieces were afterward 
given to poor people to harvest, and the 
product of the remainder, about 650 bushels 
of turnips, was turned over to the City 
Poor Commission. 


these there were about twenty-five. 


Cost of plowing and 
seeding these included in the total. When- 
ever occupants properly took care of their 
pieces they were not again interfered with. 
They were allowed to harvest what they 
raised. 


POTATOES DUG UP BY THE HUNGRY. 


Including pieces sown by the committee, 
and deducting value of plows, etc., now on 
hand, the cost to the piece was $3.45. After 
the crop was fairly out of the ground, there 
followed a period of about nine weeks’ 
unprecedented drought, which diminished 
the quantity of what otherwise would have 
been raised. Nevertheless (probably owing 
to the fact that the potatoes were planted 
very late and had not made much top), 
when rains came in September, they began 
to do well, and it became apparent that 
there would be a fair crop, and on many 
pieces an excellent one, whereas 
potatoes generally in this section 
almost a failure. 

Each occupant planted two thirds of his 
piece in potatoes and the remainder with 


early 
were 


Specialists. Qb0 
such seeds as he preferred. Nearly all kinds 
of garden truck were raised. ‘The bean crop 
was also good. Squashes and pumpkins 
planted did exceedingly well—in some cases 
they gave enormous yields. Many veg- 
etables, such as string beans, cucumbers, 
cabbage, green corn, beets, etc., were raised 
and consumed during the summer months. 
Many families, from dire want, were obliged 
to dig up for consumption portions of 
their potatoes before they had attained 
any size. 

By order of the Police Commission, one 
mounted policeman reported to the chair- 
man of the committee. This policeman, 
under the chairman’s direction, had charge 
of pieces on the east side of the city, while 
a gentleman from the Assessor's office, 4 
member of the committee, had immediate 
charge of the west side. Throughout the 
summer and until the crops were harvested, 
they made a daily round of all ground 
being cultivated, making it their business 
to spur up such as -were neglecting their 
pieces and settling trivial disputes. About 
nine tenths of the pieces were well taken 
care of, although for a time, owing to the 
drought, the people werediscouraged. There 
was but little trespassing or stealing, no 
more than there ever is on farms or gardens; 
and what trespassing there was, was not 
done by cultivators themselves, but by out- 
Most of the 


unfenced, but there was 


side parties. pieces were 
a kindly feeling 
toward cultivators among all lower classes, 
and pieces were watched over and protected 
to a great extent by uninterested people 
living in the vicinity. 

For a short period of time in September 
and October, when potatoes were becoming 
fit to harvest, four inspectors of the Poor 
Commission, in with other 
duties, kept more or less watch over the 
crops. 


connection 
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AVERAGE OF FIFTEEN BUSHELS TO THE FAMILY. 


stated it will be 
seen that to have kept an exact account of 
what was raised was impossible, the com- 


From what has been 


mittee not having the funds on hand to 
employ people to gather statistics. What 
was being raised was daily, to a great extent, 
being consumed, and only an approximate 
idea of the final amount of potatoes har- 
vested To this end the 
committee asked as many of the cultivators 


was possible. 


as they had time to look up to send in the 
number of bushels of potatoes finally har- 
Of these 
ninety complied, showing an average of 
fifteen and one third bushels to the family, 


vested at the end of the season. 


although some small pieces of land, which 
were either neglected, or where the soil was 
did not as this to the 

Yet there were others that averaged 


poor, do well 


patch. 


as 


far above this, and in many cases produced 
from twenty-tive to thirty-five bushels of 
potatoes alone. Two members of the com- 


mittee, well informed on such matters, 
made a careful estimate of the yield after 
going over each piece about two weeks 
before the crop was harvested, and they 
reported fifteen bushels to the piece as the 
probable average for all. This may, there- 


Those 


persons who took the best care of their crop, 


fore, be assumed as about correct. 


and happened to have the best soil, obtained 
the best results. 
these brought the same returns that such 
well 
It is reasonable to 
say that the venture netted to the cultiva- 
tors food to the value of from $12,000 to 
$14,000, ata cost to the committee of about 
$3.600. 


It is fair to presume that 
vegetables generally do, which is 
known to be profitable. 


Considering that the land used was 
in many cases an abandoned truck garden 
or very poor soil, that there was an unusual 
drought during the greater portion of the 
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summer, that in every case the land was 
covered with a thick sod with weeds 
when plowed in the month of June, and 
that no organization existed to carry the 
plan into effect until the first week in June, 
it can be said the experiment was attended 
with more success than 


or 


could have been 


expected. 


NOT ENTIRELY A CHARITY. 


Although this experiment partook some- 
what of the nature of a charity, yet each 
person obtained the fruits of his own labor, 
and the committee feels assured that the 
expenditure of a like amount of money in 
any other way for the benefit of the recip- 
ients would not have accomplished as good 
A large proportion of the cultiva- 
tors had already some experience in raising 


results. 


vegetables, yet a great many learned some- 
thing about gardening and truck raising. 
By such as worked at day labor, for which, 
because of the hard times, they were paid 
only from eighty cents to one dollar per 
day, the hoeing and weeding of the lots 
was done in the early morning or after 
and in 
What was raised has 
materially aided the cultivators during the 


workine hours, many cases 


by 
women and boys. 


summer, and in some instances enough 
potatoes have been harvested to last them 
through the winter. 

The committee has received applications 
from a great many of these people for 
pieces of land for next year (1895), some 
asking only for the ground, they themselves 
In the 
management of the experiment, political 
considerations have had no bearing, and 
the services of the committee and of those 
attended to the details 


to do the spading and seeding. 


members who 


throughout the summer have been gratu- 
itous. Should the city conclude to carry 
on hereafter projects of a similar nature, it 
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is believed the experience gained this year 
is of value, and that in many respects the 
plan could hereafter be improved upon, and 
that the cost could be greatly reduced to 
the piece by beginning in time. 

The committee, from experience, finds 
that about one third of an acre is sufficient 
land for a family to raise enough potatoes 
to last them through the winter, and fur- 
nish them vegetables through the summer. 
Those familiar with gardening appreciate 
how much food can be raised on a small 
piece of ground. There seem to be many 
cases where the applicants, although being 
in need, dread to go to the Poor Commis- 
sioners for help, who, by being aided on 
this plan, do not lose their self-respect, and 
will be able, together with what they can 
earn, to and 
thereby be prevented from becoming per- 
manent objects of charity. 


provide for themselves, 


FACTS DEMONSTRATED BY EXPERIENCE. 


The committee believes the experiment 
has demonstrated the following facts: 
That many poor and unemployed persons 
in the city are glad to avail themselves of 
an opportunity to raise potatoes and other 
vegetables for their own subsistence, pro- 
vided the land be furnished and they are 
assured that the results of their labor will 
accrue to them; being that the largest item 
in the cultivation of vegetables is labor, 
furnished by the people themselves, that 
much good may by this plan be accom- 
plished with small expense to charitable 
people or the taxpayers; that the wholesale 
robbery and trespassing predicted, even 
upon the land unfenced, is not the fact; 
that in future should the experiment be 
continued, it is best to get tracts of as many 
acres in a piece as possible, and if the land 
be poor land, during the winter to collect 
in central localities the sweepings of the 


~ 
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streets, to be put upon the land in the spring, 
or carry it upon the land to be cultivated, 
from time to time as collected, in order to 
enrich the soil of these poor lands; that the 
poor are glad to get land for cultivation, 
even where it lies a couple of miles from 
their homes. 

The funds for this scheme were raised by 
subscription. The Mayor contributed $480 
and the employees of the city nearly $1,600. 
In this city there are over 40,000 persons, 
principally Polish and German, dependent 
upon day labor at its lowest rate of pay, 
who, having generally large families, have 
a struggle to get along. 


and hard-working. 


They are frugal 
To such especially a 
small piece of land for cultivation is a God- 
send. It enables them, together with what 
they can earn, to get along without other 
assistance. There is also a class who, 
either from physical disability or from other 
causes, are constant recipients of charity, 
and are practically continuously so sup- 
ported. Of the committee assisted 
quite a large number able and anxious to 
help themselves by cultivating pieces of 
land. This plan weans them from habit- 
ual charity. 


such 


HOW TO PROCEED HEREAFTER. 


Our experience of this year (1894) has 
shown the following to be about the best 
plan to pursue hereafter: Let a committee, 
preferably of three persons, be appointed 
who are willing to give the matter their 
attention for the length of time required to 
do the plowing, allotment and seeding. 
This committee is to handle the funds, or 
else all vouchers approved by it to be paid 
by the permanent City Poor Commission. 
After the period referred to, a single super- 
intendent can attend to all office affairs. 
Let there be appointed as many overseers or 
foremen as the magnitude of the scheme 
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calls for. 
land for this purpose, free of rent. 
is offered, it can probably be rented at a 


Advertise in the newspapers for 
If none 


Select only good soil and 
Have it 
plowed and harrowed, and if very dry, 


nominal price. 
large tracts, fenced in if possible. 


rolled by contract per measured acre. Let 
a foreman, as fast as a tract is plowed, 
stake it off with plain stakes driven firmly 
into the ground, into parcels of from one 
third to one half an acre. 

It does not pay to plow single lots. 
These, if assigned, must be spaded by the 
Let it be known that upon a cer- 
tain day the committee will receive applica- 


occupant. 


tions for land, or that those upon the books 
of the city charities will, by applying, be 
furnished with a ticket to the Land Com- 
mittee. Take name and address of appli- 
cant and assign him to the tract nearest to 
his home, and notify him to be upon the 
tract upon a designated day thereafter, pro- 
vided with a hoe or rake. Purchase seed 
potatoes, beans and such other seeds as you 
may desire to give. It may not be neces- 
sary in every case to provide seed or even 
to plow the land. It is the land and the 
opportunity to raise things people are after. 


GIVE ALL ENCOURAGEMENT POSSIBLE. 


In beginning this experiment, however, 
it is probably best to encourage it both 
Upon the 
designated day send a foreman to the tract 
with the potatoes and seed for that tract. 
Let him assign the lots to those presenting 
tickets from the committee, and note their 
name, address and lot number in a mem- 
orandum-book. Write name and address 
upon the lot stake. Let the foreman thor- 
oughly explain practically to all present 
how each seed should be planted. Itisa 
good plan, in order to mark it, to plant a 
row of beans around each lot. 


by plowing and giving seed. 


It is neces- 


sary that the foreman carefully superintend 
the planting, in order that a good crop may 
ensue. Let him distribute printed notices, 
which state what is required of each appli- 
Let a 
number of lots be planted and taken care 
of for the committee by labor hired for that 
purpose. 


cant, also the foreman’s address. 


In case any owner who has given 
land for this scheme desires to sell a lot or 
a portion, the occupant thereof can be 
given in place of his, one of the committee's 
lots so planted. When the crop is out of 
the ground, such as neglect to take care of 
it should be notified by the foreman, and 
upon further failure the lot should be given 
to another person. The foreman shou!d 
make daily rounds of lots under his super- 
vision. 

It may be necessary to place upon each 
tract barrels of water containing potato-bug 
poison, so that when bugs appear the 
solution can be applied to the vines by 
each occupant. Let the people harvest 
what they raise as soon as it is ready to eat, 
but caution them against digging the pota- 
toes too early. 

The police may be of great assistance in 
If it is desired to 
get an exact report of the yield, have postal- 


preventing trespassing. 


eards printed and properly ruled for the 
purpose, which, at the end of the season, 
can be mailed to the committee stating 
amounts of each article raised. Give these 
to the people when they are assigned lots. 
Let it be remembered that poor persons are 
as sensitive as others about being bossed, so 
they should not be interfered with in any 
respect except when absolutely necessary, 
and each person should be allowed to gather 
what he has planted without molestation. 


CONCLUSION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Members of the committee who came 
into daily contact with the cultivators feel 
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assured that the efforts in their behalf by 
such as contributed lands, funds and man- 
agement were appreciated, the remark being 
made by some that did they have the oppor- 
tunity each summer to cultivate half an acre 
or more, they would not be obliged to go to 
the Poor Commission in winter. 

Although not claiming an unqualified 
success for this plan in every particular for 
the first year’s experiment under the adverse 
circumstances, yet the committee feels 
assured that it can be made so in the future 
should the city conclude to continue it, 
The present experiment has advantage over 
what is commonly known as “poor farms,” 
in that the person cultivating the land does 
not become known as a pauper; in that the 
city need not own the land nor superintend 
daily the workmen employed; in that each 
person under this plan received the results 
of his own labor; in that a poor man with 
a large family, earning a dollar a day or 
less, can attend to the eultivaticn of hi 


ie 
IS 


AMONG 


RAMS HORN. 

Over-zeal is nearly as bad as too little. 

Youth’s greatest enemy is self-conceit. 

The hug of a bear is no sign of affection. 

A mote in the eye makes the whole world 
look wrong. 

Covetousness is a more deadly disease 
than cholera. 

People who are always giving advice 
never like to take it. 

The road to heaven would be crowded if 
it were carpeted with velvet. 

The world pays more attention to what a 
man does than what he says. 

The man who thinks the world owes him 
a living, finds it hard nowadays to collect 


the debt. 


THE 


piece before working hours or thereafter, 
and have his children help him, and by the 
help of what he raises keep away from the 
Poor Commission. This system, if once in 
proper working order, would, it is believed, 
diminish pauperism, or the habit of becom- 
ing used to getting something without 
labor. 

Since the foregoing was written, one of 
the City Poor Commissioners states in an 
interview that to the knowledge of the 
Commissioners nearly a hundred families 
who had cultivated lots of our committee, 
and had heretofore been occasional objects 
of charity, had obtained parcels of ground 
or small farms near the city to work on 
shares in the raising of potatoes, beans, etc., 
having moved some distance for that pur- 
A number of cities in the United 
States intend to try the “Detroit Plan” 
for 1895, among them being New York, 
Toledo, St. Louis, Buffalo, Pittsburg and 
Duluth. 


pt yse. 


WEEKLIES. 


A pure heart is a jewel which should 
adorn every blood-bought soul. 

It is not the bird with the brightest 
plumage that sings the sweetest. 

The devil can behave as well as an angel 
when he finds it to his advantage. 

Every dollar a worldling spends is an 
unanswered prayer for happiness. 

It is hard to discourage the man who 
lives on bread he gets from heaven. 

Nobody ever made life any brighter for 
another by growling and grumbling. 

Painting the pump is throwing away 
money, if there is poison in the water. 

There are only a few hypocrites in the 
church compared to the number outside 
of it. 
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Truth never runs a race with a lie, for the 
last is all legs and the first is all body. 

The real preacher is always preaching 
no matter whether he is in the pulpit or 
not. 

Hell will be the hottest to the sinner 
goes to it from the 
church. 

If the churches were kept open as much 
as the saloons, the devil would soon be on 
the run. 

Church 
some day find out how much harm they 


who bosom of the 


members who never smile will 


have done. 

One reason why men see things so differ- 
ently is because no two stand in the same 
place to look. 

God would rather have a man’s heart 
than his pocket-book. When he has the 
heart he has both. 

There are people who do not want to call 
the devil by his right name for fear they 
will offend a friend. 

If you go to church without praying for 
the preacher, the devil will be very apt to 
walk home with you. 

As soon as some people get a little money, 
they prove by the way they use it that 
they shouldn't have it. 

If the Ethiopian could change his skin, 
it would throw a good many men out of 
employment in politics. 

Let sinners be convinced that there is 
such a thing as Christian love, and they 
will be convinced of sin. 

The world is sick of dogma. What it 
wants is men who will weave Christ into 
the warp and woof of daily life. 

The devil will walk toward heaven with 
you a whole day for the sake of getting 
you to walk a few minutes with him. 

General Booth declares that 
10,000 lost women rescued by the Salvation 
Army, 8,000 have not relapsed into sin. 


of over 


Among the 


Weeklies. 


THE INTERIOR. 

Somehow the country breathes freer now 
that there is no lawmaking going on at the 
national capital, a fact which recalls the 
remark of the great Swedish Chancellor, 
Oxenstierna, to his son: “You do not know, 
my son, with how little wisdom men are 
governed.” 


Giving to philanthropic and _ religious 
benevolences is not charity, but business. 
God has vested 
Every Christian is his steward. 
Clergy and laity are alike under obligation 
to administer their financial trust for him. 
The principle is that of giving in propor- 
If a man prefers or is 
able to give only one per cent of his income, 
he has violated no law of the Christian 
life, and is accountable only to God and 
If he gives ten or fifty or 
one hundred per cent, he is loyal to his 
Christian duties. Tithes are not merely a 
Jewish custom, done away with by the 
coming of Christianity. 
religious practice a thousand years before 


It is spiritual banking. 
interests. 


tion to prosperity. 


his conscience. 


They existed as a 


Moses, and among non-Shemitie peoples as 
If a man 
thinks he can afford to give only ten per 
cent of his income, he is a Christian. If he 
gives all, as John Wesley did, he is a Chris- 
tian hero. 


well as among the Pheenicians. 


The germ of good government lies in the 
individual interest the citizens take in it. 
[f this interest is sufficiently great to induce 
the citizen to perform fully all the duties 
incumbent upon him as a member of the 
body politic, good government will iney- 
itably result in an honest, intelligent com- 
munity. The difficulty is that personal 
interest in politics and good government 
seems to increase in direct ratio to the 
distance from the citizen. Thus Americans 
never elect dishonest or corrupt men to the 
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office of president, and rarely to Congress, 
except in the case of cities or pocket bor- 
oughs in a few states, and the same rule 
holds tolerably well in regard to state 
officials. 

A notable diminution in honesty and 
efficiency, in cities at least, is often noticed 
in county officials, but this diminution 
reaches its maximum in cities precisely 
where the citizen might be expected to take 
most interest; namely, in the politics of 
his ward and precinct. Good politics, like 
charity, should begin at home, and in this 
country did actually begin at home in the 
old New England town-meeting, when 
every citizen met his neighbors and discussed 
with them their affairs of common interest. 
For the pure and interested patriotism of 
the old-fashioned town-meeting the party 
ward headquarters are a poor substitute, at 
least as at present managed. A return to the 
old-fashioned New England town-meeting, 
which is advocated by Edward Everett Hale, 
would do much to reawaken civie pride 
and patriotism and make office-holding in 
our cities once more a matter of honor. 


Big-headedness, or bumptithesis (from 
bumpo, Sanskrit for round, and tithesis, 
Chippewa for me-big-Injin), is liable to 
attack people who come into a little brief 
authority, just as fat Dutch babies are 
liable to the chicken-pox. Bumptithesis, in 
common parlance, the swell-head, is about 
the meanest disease to which the human 
family is subject. Its meanness consists 
not so much in its effect upon the victim, 
as in the temptation it brings to good peo- 
ple to commit a clinical error. It seems to 
be an instinctive delusion in the human 
mind that a piece of a brickbat is an effec- 
tive remedy for bumptithesis. 
is to be avoided. 


This error 
The disease must run its 


course. Not even the counter-irritation of 
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The 
either by gradual and 
healthy subsidence, or it proceeds till the 
law of gravitation asserts itself, and the 
victim stands on his head. 


a horse-whip will give any relief. 


disease terminates 


Possibly we are 
too “bold and fearless in our thinking,” in 
dogmatically postulating the law of grav- 
itation in this instance. 

There is another law which may be 
operative in causing a victim of bumptith- 
esis to feel upward for the ground. That 
law is the one which locates the brain, in 
bipedal vertebrates, at the highest place in 
the physical economy. There are no brains 
anywhere in a case of incurable swell-head. 
The frontal and occipital chambers are 
occupied by a viscid fiuid. This explains 
often non- 
professional, people call such a person a 
sipheal. It must not be supposed that 
this and correlated terms are employed by 
people as contumelious epithets. 


why professional, but more 


They are 
strictly in the line of technical terminology. 
The appropriate epithet is forbidden to all 
good Presbyterians, more or less to the 
Methodists, but it is said to be employed, in 
some emergencies, by Episcopalians. 
KATE FIELD’S WASHINGTON. 

“TP CHRIST SHOULD COME TO CHURCH—” 

It was the Sunday before Christmas. The 
young assistant pastor in an aristocratic 
suburban church read the Commandments 
as the second lesson, and the swelling 
harmonies of the choir rounded out the echo 
of the last Commandment: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” The min- 
ister announced that, prior to his sermon, 
Mr. Robinson would be allowed to address 
the congregation in a few brief words. A 
shuffling sound came from the rear of the 
church, and a poor, old blind negro, with 
snowy hair and beard, was led up the center 


aisle by a little black boy. Pausing before 
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the altar, he faced the congregation, and ina 
rich, mellow voice addressed them in well- 
chosen words. He reminded them how, 
years before, they had helped him escape 
across the line when he was a fugitive 
slave, and he had come back after the war 
to organize a colored orphan asylum in a 
neighboring city. He told of its prosperity 
in the past and of its hopes for the future. 
He remarked on the physical and moral 
training of the motherless ones, and asked 
the congregation to look at those of their 
own suburban town as “samples”—pointing 
to three shivering little girls, clad in 
summer-weight dresses, and to the boy who 
led him. The price of nearly any lady's hat 
in that rich congregation would have 
bought warm clothes for all those children; 
but the old negro didn’t say so, for he was 
blind and could not see the evidences of 
wealth before him. 

Perhaps the minister noticed the contrast, 
though he probably was thinking of the 
sermon he was to deliver, for he looked at 
his watch with a frown and began to fidget 
in his straight, high-backed chair. The 
old negro continued his remarks, asking a 
contribution to help feed the one hundred 
and fifty hungry little mouths in the asylum 
another year. He drew atouching picture 
of the home; but the minister’s nervous- 
ness and impatience communicated itself to 
the pews before him; there were a rustle 
of silks and a smothering of impatient 
coughs, so the old man hastened his con- 
clusion with thanks for the past and prayers 
for the future. Scarcely had his withered 
black hand been stretched forth to his 
youthful guide when the voice of the noted 
divine hushed the uneasy movements of the 
congregation: 

“The collection which will now be taken, 
let it be remembered, is not for Mr. Robin- 
son, but the regular church contribution. 
Those desiring to aid this worthy man can 
find the opportunity as they pass out at the 
close of the morning service.” The big 
organ wailed, the deacons passed the silver 
plates, the old negro shuffled to the rear of 
the church, and the sermon began. 

Its burden was—what? “Suffer little 
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children?” ‘The greatest of these is char- 
ity?” “Love thy neighbor as thyself?” 


No. “God tirst humbles and then inspires.” 
It was a splendid discourse, grand, impres- 
sive; there were no impatient movements 
now; all within hearing were charmed with 
the eloquence, the poetry, the word-painting 
of the speaker, who, unmindful of the 
orphans and their home and the coming 
Christmas cheer, concluded in all solem- 
nity his sermon on the blessings of those 
who were first humbled and then inspired. 
The organ pealed forth again, and the vast 
audience poured down the aisles and out of 
the big doors, through the vestibule where 
the old blind man stood holding his faded 
hat. ‘Two communicants—deacons, maybe 
—with hair and beard as white as his own, 
brushed past him, touching his hat with 
their coats. Both frowned; one stopped 
and hurriedly tossed back a small coin, then 
hastened after his friend, to be driven in a 
luxurious coach toa palace on the neigh- 
boring hillside. Most of the church 
members with new overcoats and gloves, 
with big-sleeved sealskins and gorgeous 
bonnets, passed the hat without a look, 
while the wearers of last year’s garments 
nearly all dropped in something, receiving 
the old man’s ‘God bless you!” 

The Memorial Sunday-school, on the left, 
was filling; the buzz of the little ones’ 
voices, as they talked of the coming Christ- 
mas festivities, reached the visitors’ gallery. 
The exercises of the school had begun when 
the old negro and the little black orphans 
entered at the side door and stood awaiting 
a kind word. The minister, coming in 
from the rear of the school-room, caught 
sight of them. Hastening forward he 
stretched forth his hands and urged the 
wondering children and the blind man into 
some seats at the side, saying: “You can sit 
and listen if you want to, but you cannot 
speak to the school.” Then, turning to a 
lady, the preacher said: “He’s an unqual- 
ified nuisance; he delayed the sermon ten 
minutes.” 

I turned and left the visitors’ gallery, 
wondering—what Jesus would have done. 


Weston K. Thomas. 























STORIES IN A 


NUTSHELL—AFTERWARDES. 


BY IAN MACLAREN,* 


N R. TREVOR, an English barrister, 
+’ had gone away to the 
France for a His wife, who, 
above all things, loved the open air and the 
shining of the sun, had been left in Lon- 
don. Her plea was that Bertie would weary 
alone, and that she hated traveling; but it 
came to him quite suddenly that this was 
always the program of their holidays 
some villa full of clever 
people for him, and the awful dullness of 
that Bloomsbury street for her; or he 
went north to a shooting-lodge, where he 
told his best stories in the smoking-room, 
after a long day on the purple heather; 
and she did her best for Bertie at some 
watering-place, much frequented on account 
of its railway facilities and economical 
lodgings. 


south of 
vacation. 


Mediterranean 


Trevor was gradually given to under- 
stand, as by an atmosphere, that he was a 
brilliant man wedded to a dull wife, and 
there were hours—his worst hours—when 
he agreed. 

“Cara mia, cara mia,” sang the sailors; 
and his wife's face, in its perfect refinement 
and sweet beauty, suddenly replaced the 
Mediterranean. 

Had he belittled his wife, with her wealth 
of sacrifice delicate nature, 
women in spectacles who wrote on the 
bondage of marriage, and leaders of fashion 
who could talk of everything, from .horse- 
racing to palmistry ? 

He had only glanced at her last letter; 
now he read it carefully: 


and beside 


The flowers were lovely, and it was so mind- 
ful of you to send them, just like my husband. 
“Condensed form McClure’s Magazine (April), 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. $1.50 a year. 


Bertie and I amused ourselves arranging and 
rearranging them in glasses, till we had made 
our tea-table lovely. But I was just one little 
bit disappointed not to get a letter—you see how 
exacting Iam, sir. I waited for every post, and 
Bertie said, ‘Has father’s letter come yet?’ 
When one is on holiday, writing letters is an 
awful bore; but just a line to Bertie and me. 
We have a map of the Riviera, and found out 
all the places you had been at in the yacht; and 
we tried to imagine you sailing on that azure 
sea, and landing among those silver olives. I 
am so grateful to everyone for being kind to you, 
and I hope you will enjoy yourself to the full. 
Bertie is a little stronger, ’'m sure; his cheeks 
were quite rosy to-day, for him. It was his 
birthday on Wednesday, and I gave him a little 
treat. The sun was shining brightly in the 
forenoon, and we had a walk in the Gardens, 
and made believe that it was Italy! Then we 
went to Oxford Street, and Bertie chose a reg- 
iment of soldiers for his birthday present. He 
wished some guns so much that I allowed him 
to have them as a present from you. They 
only cost one-and-sixpence, and I thought you 
would like him to have something. Jane and 
he had a splendid game of hide-and-seek in the 
evening, and my couch was the den, so you see 
we have our own gaiety in Bloomsbury. 

Don’t look sulky at this long scribble and 
say, ‘What 


almost the same as speaking to you, and I shall 


nonsense women write!’ for it is 
imagine the letter all the way till you open it in 
the sunshine. 

So smile and kiss my name, for this comes 
with my heart’s love from 

Your devoted wife, 
MAUD TREVOR. 

P. S.—Don’t be alarmed because I have to 
rest; the doctor does not think that there isany 
danger, and I'll take great care. 


“A telegram.” It was the shattering of 
An hour later Trevor was in the 
Paris express, and for thirty hours he 
prayed one petition, that she might live 
till he arrived. 


a dream. 


The darkness of the night 


after that 
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sunlit garden, and the monotonous roar of 
the train, and the face of smiling France 
covered with snow, and the yeasty waters 
of the Channel, and the moaning of the 
wind, filled his heart with dread. 

Will that procession of luggage at Dover 
never come to an end? The last piece is 
in, and the sailors make a merry group at 
the top of the gangway. 

“Guard, is this train never to start? 
We're half an hour late already.” 

“Ttalian mail very heavy, sir; still bring- 
ing up bags; so many people at Riviera in 
winter, writing home to their friends.” . 
He had not 


Something always 


How cruel everyone is! 
written for ten days. 
happened, an engagement of pleasure. 
There was a half-finished letter; he had left 
it to join a Monte Carlo party. 

Had she been expecting that letter from 
the hour of each 
postman’s feet in 


post to post, calculating 
delivery, identifying the 
that quiet street, holding her breath when 
he rang, stretching her hand for a letter, to 
let it drop unopened, and bury her face in 
the pillow? Hadshe . waiting for 
a letter that never came? Those letters 
that he wrote from the Northern Circuit in 
that first sweet year, a letter a day, and one 
day two—it had given him a day’s advan- 
tage. Careful letters, too, though written 
between cases, with bits of description and 
Some little 
toward the end, but she never complained 
of that, and even said those words were the 
best. And that trick he played—the 
thought of the postman must have brought 
it up—how pleasant it was, and what a 
suecess! He would be his own letter one 
day, and take her by surprise. “A letter, 
ma’am,” the girl said—quite a homely girl, 
who shared their little joys and anxieties— 
and then he showed his face, with apologies 
for intrusion. The flush of love in her 


amusing scenes. Sameness 
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face, will it be like that to-night,or . . . 
What can be keeping the train now? Is this 
a conspiracy to torment a miserable man? 

A husband and wife entered his compart- 
ment, returning from a month in Italy, 
full of their experiences; the Corniche 
Road, the palaces of Genoa, the pictures in 
the Pitti, St. Peter’s at Rome. Her first 
visit to the Continent,evidently; it reminded 
them of a certain tour around the Lakes 
in ‘SO, and she withdrew her hand from her 
husband’s as the train came out from the 
tunnel. They were not smart people—very 
pronounced middle-class—but they were 
lovers, after fifteen years. 

They forgot him, who was staring on the 
bleak landscape with white, pinched face. 

“How kind of you, Edward, to take me 
this trip. I know how much you denied 
yourself, but it has made me quite young 
again.” 

Were all these coincidences arranged ? 

“Have you seen the Globe, sir? 

“Trevor, I see, is named as the Tory can- 
didate—a clever fellow, I’ve heard. Do you 
know about him? He's got on quicker than 
any man of his years. 

“Some say that it’s his manner; he’s such 
a good sort, the juries cannot resist him, 
a man told me—a kind heart 
something, even in a lawyer. 
like tolook . . . 

“Very sorry; would you take a drop of 
brandy? No? The passage was a little 
rough, and you don't look quite up to the 
mark.” 

Then they left him in peace, and he 
drank his cup to the dregs. 

It was for Pedlington he had been work- 
ing and saving, for a 


for 
Would you 


goes 


seat meant society 


What did 


and the bench, perhaps . . . 
it matter now? 

She was to come when he made his first 
speech, and hear all the remarks. 
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“Of course it will be a success, for you do 
everything well, and your wifie will be the 
proudest woman in London. 

“Sir Edward Trevor, M.P. I know it’s 
foolish, but it’s the foolishness of love, dear, 
so don’t look cross; you are everything to 
me, and no one loves you as I do.” 

What are they slowing for now? There’s 
no station. Did ever a train drag like this 
one? 

Off again, thank God. . . If she 
only were conscious, and he could ask her 
to forgive his selfishness. 

Some vision was ever coming up; and 
now he saw her, kneeling on the floor and 
packing that portmanteau, the droop of her 
figure, her thin, white hands. 

He was so busy that she did these offices 
for him—tried to buckle the straps, even; 
but he insisted on doing that. It gave him 
half an hour longer at the club. Whata 
brute he had been. . : 

Dark on the upper floor; no sick-light 
burning . . . havemercy . then 
the blood came back to his heart with a 
rush. How could he have forgotten? 

Their room was at the back for quietness, 
and it might still be well. Some one had 
been watching, for the door was instantly 
opened, but he could not see the servant's 
face. 

A doctor came forward 
him to go into the study. zs 

It seemed as if his whole nature had been 
smitten with insensibility, for he knew 
everything without words. 

“An hourago .. 


and beckoned 


we were amazed 
that she lived so long; with any other 
woman it would have been this morning; 
but she was determined to live till you came 
home. 

“It was not exactly will-power, for she 
was the gentlest patient I ever had; it 
was”—the doctor hesitated, a peremptory 
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Scotchman hiding a heart of fire beneath 
a coating of ice—‘it was simply love.” 

“Yes, I'll tell you everything; perhaps 
it will relieve your mind; and Mrs. Trevor 
said you would wish to know, and I must 
be here to receive you. Her patience and 
thoughtfulness were marvelous. 

“[ attend many very clever and charming 
women, but I tell you, Mr. Trevor, not one 
has so impressed me as your wife. Her 
self-forgetfulness passed words; she thought 
of everyone except herself. Why, one of 
the last things she did was to give direc- 
tions about your room; she was afraid you 
might feel the change from the Riviera. 
But this is by the way, and these things 
are not my business. 

“From the beginning I was alarmed, and 
urged that you be sent for; but she pledged 
me not to write; you needed your holiday, 
she said, and it 
with anxiety. 


must not be darkened 

“She spoke every day about your devo- 
tion and unselfishness; how you wished 
her to go with you, but she had to stay 
with the boy. 

“The turn for the worse? It was yes- 
terday morning, and I had Sir Reginald 
at once. We agreed that recovery was 
hopeless, and I telegraphed to you without 
delay. 

“Yes, she understood what we thought 
before I spoke, and only asked when you 
would arrive. ‘I want to say ‘“Good- 
by,” and then I will be ready; but per- 
haps ... 

““Tell you everything?’ That is what 
I am trying to do, and I was here nearly all 
day, for I had hoped to fulfil her wish. 

“No, she did not speak much, for we 
enjoined silence and rest as the only chance; 
but she had your photograph on her pillow, 
and some flowers you had sent. 


“They were withered, and the nurse 
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removed them when she was sleeping; but 
she missed them, and we had to put them in 
her hands, ‘My husband was so thoughtful.’ 
“This is too much for you, I see; it is 
simply torture. Wait till to-morrow 
“Well, if you insist. Expecting a letter 
‘ < Fes. let me recollect 
No, I am not hiding anything, but you 
must not let this get upon your mind. 
“We would have deceived her, but she 
knew the hour of the Continental mails, 
and could detect the postman’s ring. 
a letter came, and she insisted upon seeing 
it in case of any mistake. But it was only 
an invitation for you, I think, to some 
country house. 


Once 


“It can’t be helped now, and you ought 
not to vex yourself; but I believe a letter 
would have done more forherthan .. . 
What am I saying now? 

“As she grew weaker she counted the 


hours, and I left her at four full of hope. 
‘Two hours more and he'll be here,’ and by 
that time she had your telegram in her hand- 
“When I came back the change had 
come, and she said, ‘It’s not God’s will; 
bring Bertie.’ 
“So she kissed him, and said something 


to him, but we did not listen. After the 
nurse had carried him out—for he was 
weeping bitterly, poor little chap—she 
whispered to me to get a sheet of paper 
and sit down by her bedside. . . . I 
think it would be better . 
Well, I will tell you all. 

“T wrote what she dictated with her last 
breath, and I promised you would receive 
it from her own hand, and so you will. 
She turned her face to the door and lay 


very. 


Stories in a Nutshell—Afterwards. 


quite still till about six, when I heard her 
say your name very softly, and a minute 
afterwards she was gone, without pain or 
struggle.” . . . 

She lay as she had died, waiting for his 
coming, and the smile with which she had 
said his name was still on her face. It was 
the first time she did not color with joy at 
his coming, that her hand was cold to his 
touch. He kissed her, but his heart was 
numbed, and he could not weep. 

Then he took her letter and read it beside 
that silence. 


DEAREST :—They tell me now that I shall 
not live to see you come in and to cast my arms 
once more round your neck before we part. Be 
kind to Bertie, and remember that he is delicate 
and shy. He will miss me, and you will be 
patient with him for my sake. Give him my 
watch, and do not let him forget me. My locket 
with your likeness I would like left on my 
heart. You will never know how much I have 
loved you, for I could never speak. You have 
been very good to me, and I want you to know 
that Iam grateful; but it is better perhaps that 
I should die, for I might hinder you in your 
future life. Forgive me because I came short of 
what your wife should have been. None can 
ever love you better. You will take these poor 
words from a dead hand, but I shall see you, 
and I shall never cease to love you, to follow 
your life, to pray for you—my first, my only 
love. 


The fountains within him were broken, 
and he flung himself down by the bedside 
in an agony of repentance. 

“Oh, if 1 had known before; but now it 
is too late, too late!”’ 

For we sin against our dearest not 
because we do not love, but because we do 
not imagine. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


WoMAN IN Misstons. Papers and Addresses 
presented at the Woman’s Congress of Mis- 
sions, held in the Hall of Columbus, Chicago, 
October 2-4, 1893. Compiled by Rev. E. M. 
Wherry, D.D., Corresponding Secretary 
World’s Congress of Missions. Published 
by the American Tract Society, Boston, 
New Yorkand Chicago. Price $1. pp. 229. 

To those of us who were present at the 
Woman’s Congress of Missions held in 
Chicago in connection with the Columbian 
Fair, the publication of these important 
papers has seemed long delayed. Some of 
them have appeared as leaflets, and in this 
form we have become familiar with Mrs. 
Moses Smith’s admirable paper on “Woman 
Under the Ethnie Religions,’ and Miss 
Ellen C. Parsons’ “History of Woman's 
Organized Work as Promoted by American 
Women.” 

The contributions are all by distinguished 
specialists, and several of them are by 
English women well known in literature. 
The author of “The Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily,” Mrs. Charles, discusses “‘Women Under 
the Jewish and Christian Religions;” Miss 
Yonge, the novelist, tells us of “English 
Female Missionaries; Miss Whately, who 
died before her paper was presented at 
Chicago, gives an account of “The Society 
for Promoting Female Education in the 
East;” Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop's paper 
on ‘Medical Missions” is a most valuable 
contribution to this subject. Each one 
of the fourteen papers is replete with 
information on the strategic subjects dis- 
cussed, 

Mrs. Professor J. W. Fisk was the 
efficient chairman of this Congress, and her 
introductory address is given, with that of 
Mrs. Benjamin Douglass, who has so 
recently been called to higher service. 

The book closes with Edna Dean Proc- 
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tor’s poem, “The Kingdom of God,” from 
which we make a single extract: 
We see Him not. He walks no more 
By Zion and Jordan and Galilee, 
But, sweet as the song the night winds bore, 
And rich with meaning unknown before, 
His words ring out as they rang of yore: 
Go forth, and tell the world of Me!” 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
HARDY NEESIMA, LL.D., President of 
Doshisha University, Kyoto. By Rev. J. 
D. Davis, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
Doshisha University. Published by Fleming 
H. Revell Co. pp. 156. Price $1. 

Dr. his preface to the 
second edition of this book that “the many 
appreciative letters and notices which the 
first edition, published in Japan, elicited, 
and the often-expressed desire that this 
small book should be placed on sale in 
America, as well as the fact that this life 
appears more and more impressive as the 
years go by, have resulted in the prepara- 
tion of this second edition for the press.” 
Whoever reads this book will feel that, as 
Emerson says of beauty, “it is its own 
excuse for being,” 


Rev. JOSEPH 


Davis says in 


and that Dr. Davis does 
not need to give us reasons why it should 
be presented to the American public. 
Professor Hardy’s admirable biography of 
Neesima will always occupy the first place, 
but we are none the less grateful for Miss 
Phebe MecKeen’s charming recital of his 
days in Andover as a Phillips Academy boy, 
and now we feel deeply indebted to Dr. 
Davis, who was Neesima’s co-worker in his 
beloved Doshisha during the last fourteen 


years of his earthly life. The more of 


Neesima’s own attractive personality we 
can have the better, and in this book Dr. 
Davis has quoted from his journal written 
on his trip around the world in 1884-5» 
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and from the letters he wrote during the 
last fifteen years of his stay on earth. 

The first edition of this book was trans- 
lated and published both in the Japanese 
and Chinese languages. Many illustrations 
add to the interest of the volume, and per- 
haps none more so than the picture of his 
last resting-place. 

Among his final words to his wife, Nee- 
sima said: “Do not erect a monument 
after my death. It is sufficient to have a 
wooden post stating on it, ‘The grave of 
Joseph Neesima.’” In accordance with this 
request, only an unhewn stone tablet marks 
his grave, on which are the words, “Joseph 
Hardy Neesima.” 

On the 
funeral procession was inscribed one of the 
last utterances of Dr. 
education, self-governing churches; these 


one of the banners borne in 


Neesima: ‘Free 


EDITORIAL 


a.” Mr. Cook intends to make another 
tour of the world as lecturer, and is 
expected to sail in June or July for Aus- 
tralia, he has, for this and other reasons, 
sold his half of Our Day—Tue Attrvistic 
Review to Dr. H. A. Cuppy, his former 


Mr. Cook insists on with- 
drawing his name from the title-page of 
the periodical, since it is evidently imprac- 
ticable for him to perform the duties of 
editor-in-chief while he is absorbed in the 
work of a lecturer in Australasia, Japan, 
China, India and Great Britain. According 
to the readjusted arrangements made by 
Mr. Cook and Dr. Cuppy, the Boston Mon- 
day Lectures are to appear as edited by Mr. 
Cook for the year 1895, but he is responsi- 
ble for no other part of the periodical. 


associate editor. 


Wuart the great Christian element in our 


Editorial Notes. 


keeping equal step will bring this nation 
to honor.” 

Neesima’s life should be read by the boys 
and young men of our own country as well 
as of Japan, as a model example of a Chris- 
tian patriot. G. H. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE CHRISTIAN STATE. <A Political Vision of 
Christ. By George D. Herron. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 

THE GREAT BRITAIN. The 
History of the Origin and Organization of 
the British Women’s Temperance Associ- 
ation. By Mother Stewart. New Era Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

] f 

MEMORIES OF THE CRUSADE. By Mother 

H. J. Smith & Co., Chicago. 

LE DROIT’S DE LA FRANCE SUR MADAGASCAR. 
Paris. Librairie H. Le Soudier, 174 Boule- 
vard Saint Germain. 


CRUSADER IN 


Stewart. 
75 cents. 


NOTES. 


country and many more will regard as the 
most valuable act of the recent Congress 
was not even mentioned in the press dis- 
patches, judging by the papers of three 
cities in which the writer searched as for 
hidden treasure for some report of the facts 
of this important measure. He refers to 
the Lodge amendment to one of the appro- 
priation bills, for which he had lobbied a 
little at Washington, which ordered the 
United States Department of Labor, of 
which Hon. Carroll D. Wright is the skilful 
Commissioner, to make the investigation of 
the liquor traffic for which the Senate has 
been voting and the House refusing to vote 
for a quarter of a century. Unable to get 
the news otherwise, we obtained it from 
the always courteous and obliging Commis- 
sioner in the following specific and val- 
uable form. 




















Editorial Notes. 


The language of the act providing for 
the liquor investigation is as follows: 

“The Commissioner of Labor is hereby 
authorized to make an investigation rela- 
ting to the economic aspects of the liquor 
problem, and to report the results thereof 
to Congress, provided, however, that such 
investigation shall be carried out under the 
regular appropriations made for the Depart- 
ment of Labor.” 

The lines along which a practical investi- 
gation can be conducted are something like 
the following: 

1. The relations of the liquor problem to 
the securing of employment; how far do, 
or may, employers exercise an influence by 
refusing work to persons who are known to 
be addicted to the use of intoxicants? The 
practice of government officials, large cor- 
porations, especially railroads, etc., should 
be learned. 

2. Its relations to different occupations; 
how far is the use of liquors increased by 
night-work, overwork, exposure to severe 
weather, ete. ? 

3. Its relations to irregularity of employ- 
ment, such as may be caused by employ- 
ment in trades which work by the season; 
the interruption of occupation by strikes, 
commercial crises, ete. 

4, Its relations to machinery; how far 
does the liquor habit prevent the efficient 
use of fine and highly specialized machinery, 
and, on the other hand, how far does the 
neryous strain involved in work 
machinery induce the liquor habit? 

5. Its relations to the mode and time of 
paying wages; is the consumption of intox- 
icants affected by the frequency of payments, 
by the time of the week at which they are 


with 
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paid, and by the persons to whom they are 
paid ? 

6. Its relations to working-men’s budgets 
in the different occupations and different 
countries, or the ratio between the cost of 
liquor and the cost of living. 

7. Its relations to comforts, luxuries and 
pleasure; how far is the liquor habit 
counteracted by home comforts, good cook- 
ing, coffee-houses, music-halls, theaters, out- 
of-door sports, etc. ? 

8. Its relations to sanitary conditions; 
how far is it affected by the plentifulness 
of food, by the ventilation of dwellings 
and workshops, by good drainage, ete. ? 

The Commissioner reports further that 
the investigation will be undertaken within 
a few months, and although Congress 
refused to appropriate any money beyond 
the regular allowance of the Department 
of Labor, he does not seem to anticipate 
any difficulty on that score in conducting 
the investigation. When he gets down to 
work he will doubtless see a point or two 
to add to the above schedule; for instance, 
a comparison between the cost of the liquor 
traftic to the community in taxes for crime 
and pauperism and loss of labor power on 
the one hand, and the revenue received 
from it in licenses and taxes on the other. 
The theory that poverty is the cause of 
drink rather than drink the cause of poverty 
will also call for [the turning on of the 
facts, which will no doubt be on both sides, 
rather than on one wholly, as 
extremists on both sides would expect. 
Let temperance people, not glutted with 
good news in these days, rejoice over this 


either 


most important temperance legislation ever 


F.C. 


obtained from Congress. W. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
APRIL. 
A Singular Life. 
A Talk Over Autographs. 
The Seats of the Mighty. 
The Basis of Our Educational Sys- 
tem. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The City in Modern Life. 
Reconstructive Criticism. 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
APRIL. 

Ezekiel, the Prophet of the Exile. 
Modern Theosophy and its Relation 
to Hinduism and Buddhism. 

The Teaching of Jesus. 
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APRIL. 
The Republic and the Debs Insur- 
rection. 
The Authority of the Scriptures. 
Historical Method of Interpreta- 
tion. 
The Social Ethics of Jesus. 
Restricted Communion. 
President Harper’s Lectures, 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
APRIL. 

The Real Prisoner of Chillon. 

Mr. Balfour as a Theologian and as 
a Christian. 

Comparative Religion and Christian 
Missions. 

The Reformation of Italy. 

The Baptist’s Message to Jesus. 

The Essence of Buddhism. 
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APRIJ.. 
God’s Regard for Cities. 
The Presbytery of Iowa. 
The New Presbyterian 
Philadelphia. 
Rapid Progress of a Western City. 
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COSMOPOLITAN. 
APRIL. 
The Nymph of the Attitudes, 
Picturesque Papua. 
English Wood-notes. 


English Country-house Parties. 
China and Japan. 

The Krakatoa Eruption. 

The Story of a Thousand. 


ECLECTIC. 
APRIL. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Treasure Islands in the Polar Sea. 
The Criminal. 
Christina Rossetti. 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. 
India: Impressions. 
The Present Condition 

engraving in 

America. 
The Tyranny of the Modern Novel. 
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England and 


HARPER'S. 
APRIL. 
Our National Capital. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 
Arc. 
Paris in Mourning. 
Club Life Among Outcasts. 
Venice in Easter. 
Autumn in Japan. 
People We Pass. 
Recent 
Schools. 


Progress in the Public 


The Balance of Power—Story. 


LIPPINCOTT’S, 
APRIL. 

Alain of Halfdene. 
Cheap Living in Paris, 
Bucolic Journalism of the West. 
Evolution of Table Manners. 
Hiram Powers in Washington. 
Woman’s Lot in Persia. 
The Womanliness' of 
Women. 


Literary 


McCLURE’S. 
APRIL. 

The Author of Trilby. 
tecollections of Captain Wilkie. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The Pollock Diamond Robbery. 
“Human Documents.” 
Tammany. 
The Bank of England. 
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| NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

APRIL. 

The Future of the Torpedo in War. 

Two Years of American Diplomacy, 

The Position of Judaism. 

Nagging Women: A Reply. 

The Growing Greatness of the Pa- 
cific. 

The Physician and the Social Ques- 
tion. 

The Personal History of the Second 
Empire. 


of Wood- 


OUTING. 
APRIL. 

A Tiger Hunt. 
In the Mountains of Japan. 
A Bull-fight on the Border. 
Cycling in the Jersey Pines. 
A Voyage in Spain—Poem. 
How Greyhounds Hunt. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 
The National Guard of Illinois. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
APRIL. 
Singers of the Century. 
Mission Musie and Musicians. 
True Tales of Old West. 
The Bible and Divorce. 
Baboo’s Pirates. 
The Jew in San Francisco, 
Lo-to-kah and the Golden Woman. 


PETERSON’S. 
APRIL. 
| Malmaison and Rueil in 1894. 
Gilbert Daingerfield. 
Charles Yardley Turner, N.A. 
Some Representative American 
Authors. 

New York Newspaper Women. 
A Painter of Western Life. 
Nicaragua and its Canal. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
APRIL. 

| The Living Greek. 

Our “Civie Renaissance.” 

| The Foundations of Belief. 

| Samuel Dana Horton.’ 
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